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As Thy graced presence, like a ray of light, 

Sheds gentle goodness all its path along, 
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Might gain fresh strength from this, my book of song. 

Thy gifted mind thy skilful brush displays, 

True Artist Thou I accept a Poet's lays. 
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THE BATTLE OF SENLAC 

31 Sag 0f ®ttsU«h g5i«t0rs. 



-^J«?o^ 



In * The Battle of Senlac ' the common and traditional 
accounts have been closely followed. The description of the 
fight has been drawn from the sources which are known by and 
are accessible to all : such as Green's ' Short History of the English 
People,' * The Student's Hume,* a charming little monograph 
by Professor Frederick York Powell, entitled * Early England,' 
and lastly and chiefly from the late Lord Lytton's marvellously 
beautiful story of * Harold,* especially from his lordship's notes 
to his text. The gleanings from the Early Norman Chronicles 
given by Lord Lytton have as far as possible been incorporated 
into the ballad, the object of which is to present a faithful and 
literal picture of this most decisive event in our national history. 



L 

The mom of St Calixtus dawned, 
Clashings of arms resound, 

When Norman William led his troops, 
Straight up to Telham's mound. 
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IL 

From the flat bay of Pevensey 

By Hastings' coast their way, 
They saw the Saxon hosts encamped 

At SerUac^ where they lay. 

III. 
Mass had been said, the troops were blessed, 

A vow records each man, 
To eat no flesh on this same day 

Throughout life's future span. 

IV. 

On snow-white charger Odo sat, 

The cavalry with him, 
Waiting the great Duke's coming, that 

The march might then begin. 

V. 

Three goodly companies were formed 

Each led by trusty knights, 
Who much experience had gained 

In battle's fierce delights. 

VI. 

With Roger de Montgomeri, 

Fitzosbpme ruled the ranks 
Of forces fresh from Picardy, 

And of the flery Franks. 
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VII. 
In second order, Aimeri, 

The Lord of Thduars, came ; 
And the brave sons of Fergant's race, 

The Dukes of Old BretAgne. 

VIII. 

In the third group, the martial flower 

Of Europe might be seen, 
With the Duke William at their head 

Noting with proud glance keen, 

IX. 

The Sires of Beaufon and Harcourt, 

Molun and Abbeville, 
Lacie, D'Aincourt and D'Asnieres, 

Montflchet, Grantmesnil. 

X. 

In link or net-mail these equipped. 
With spears and strong swords armed. 

Bearing their long and pear-shaped shields 
Which cross or dragon charmed. 

XI. 

The bowmen vested in their helms 

Thick leather buskins had, 
With breast-plates formed of the like hides. 

Which made them lighter clad. 

I — 2 
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XII. 

Now round their chief they gathered all, 
Arranged in rank meanwhile, 

Waiting the summons of his word, 
Before him to defile. 

XIII. 

' Ho ! Rou de Temi !' William cried, 
' The standard bear — thy right ; 

Hold fast yon holy gonfanon, 
And guard it by thy might.' 

XIV. 

* Grant nurd! — not by me to-day 

The standard shall remain, 
I need both hands,' De Terni said, 
* To hold my sword and rein.' 

XV. 

* Thou sayest well ! We ill can spare 

A warrior so bold ; 
Tonstain le Blanc, the son of Rou, 
Our standard now shall hold.' 

XVI. 

Then William, arm^d, save his head. 

Into the saddle sprang. 
Whilst shout of admiration loud 

Through all the army rang. 
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XVII. 

* Now fight your best — no quarter give !' 
The mighty Duke proclaimed ; 

'With foe before and sea behind 
Our arms must be sustained.' 

XVIII. 

In three long lines the army moved — 
Marched first the bowmen strong : 

With them the light-armed infantry 
In columns stretched along. 

XIX. 

Battalions, heavy-armed, close-packed, 

The middle station graced, 
The cavalry, out-flanking all. 

Right and left wings embraced. 

XX. 

Harold, old England's Saxon King, 

Entrenched on Senlac Hill, 
A formidable rival was 

To Norman's warlike skill. 

XXI. 

Outside the trench, ' The Men of Kent,' 
By custom claimed the van ; 

Their ensign was * The Charger Pale ' 
Of Hengist and his clan. 
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XXII. 

In Anglo-Danish wedge drawn up 

They rest upon the field, 
Fronted by men in heavy mail, 

With battle-axe and shield. 

xxni. 
The triangle within was filled 
With archers, who were so 

Protected fi'om the fierce assaults 
Of the opposing foe. 

xxiv. 
The Saxon cavalry were few — 

Unlike the Norman horse ; 
Mere skirmishers, in fact, who placed 

In tactics their resource. 

XXV. 

Harold's house-carles, or body-guard, 

With veterans of reserve, 
The picked men of his army, called 

In second tropp to serve. 

XXVI. 

Strong palisades and breast-works high 
Compassed this chosen band. 

In which, for sally or retreat. 
Three sorties open stand. 
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XXVII. 

On swift light steed King Harold rode. 

His brothers by his side ; 
His head was like his great foe's, bare, 

His Saxon brow was wide. 

XXVIII. 

His fair long hair on coat of mail 

With parted freedom fell ; 
His deep blue eye and blushing cheek 

Men liked to look on well. 

XXIX. 

A simple^ earnest, hero king, 
Lacking Duke William's ire, — 

The Norman's guile and tiger eye — 
Yet filled with manly fire. 

XXX. 

Harold in turn addressed his troops ; 

And ere the Saxon cheer 
Which greeted well his words rang out, 

The enemy was near. 

XXXI. 

From Hastings' coast came up the first 

Band of the Norman host ; 
The other companies were soon, 

Each duly at its post. 
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XXXII. 

The three parts of the Norman host 

United into one, 
Forming a vast and varied force, 

In a strong body, come. 

XXXIII. 

The knights and cavahy attack 
The stockade and its banks, 

Whilst companies of lesser note 
Assail the Saxon flanks. 

XXXIV. 

The sacred gonfanon amidst 
The Duke's own cohort borne ; 

Had straight before it and the line, 
A man of mighty form, 

XXXV. 

Whose giant frame stood out alone. 

Riding before the host ; 
The song of Roland chanting loud, 

Expressing warlike boast. 

XXXVI. 

Before the Duke, before the knights. 
The foremost man of all ; 

His sword up in the air he threw. 
And caught it in the fall. 
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XXXVII. 

Most like a gleeman at a fair 
Was this huge warrior's mien ; 

A fierce excitement through him ran, 
Akin to frenzied dream. 

XXXVIII. 

Traillefer, the minstrel bard, was he. 

In language of Romance, 
Master of fiery eloquence. 

In action, word and glance. 

XXXIX. 

When close upon the Saxon ranks, 

Aloud he shouted, * Come ! 
A Traillefer now your pleasure waits ; 

Oh, do not keep him long !' 

XL. 

A brave young thane the taunt perceived ; 

At once he forward rushed ; 
The bard threw up his sword — caught it, 

And clave him to the dust. 

XLI. 

A second Saxon now came forth 

To combat this strange foe ; 
Again the minstrel's sword went up. 

And laid another low. 
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XLII. 

Dismay the English horsemen seized-— 
Aghast and scared and pale ; 

This juggling, chanting giant seemed 
Demon, not knight, in mail. 

XLIII. 

Leofwine, Harold's brother, saw 

Signs of ill-omened fear ; 
He spurred his horse to meet the bard. 

With high uplifted spear. 

XLIV. 

His shield received the Norman's sword, 

Which into fragments flew ; 
* Go, croaking bard,' he cried, ' and gain 

From the foul fiend thy due I' 

XLV. 

Transfixed by the Saxon spear, 
Traillefer, a corpse, fell prone; 

Whilst Leofwine the Norman host 
Faced fearlessly alone. 

XLVI. 

Into the crowd his spear he flung 

With such a deadly aim ; 
That a young knight by William's side 

Was in that instant slain. 
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XLVII. 

' How like ye Saxon gleemen now 

Normans ?' Leofwine said i 
Who slowly turned his charger round 

And to his own ranks sped. 

XLVIIL 

A general charge, without delay^ 

By Norman foot was made, 
Who vainly strove once and again 

To force the stout stockade, 

XLIX. 

Within which Saxon axe and spear I 

Were plied with cries of * Out ' 
And Norman slaughtered infantry 

Were fairly put to rout. 

L. 

A like repulse the Norman horse^ 

Were destined to sustain ; 
Abortive all their efforts proved 

This same stockade to gain. 

LI. 

Both infantry and cavalry 

Fought bravely and with skill ; 
Too strong for them was Saxon arm. 

Too strong was Saxon will. 
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LII. 

As at Mortemer and Varaville, 

Most fertile in resource, 
Was William, — ^all his Norseman blood 

Glowing with fire and force. 

LIII. 

That Saxon phalanx had no rear, 
He owned with bitter smart; 

Since spears received the Norman horse 
And shields the Norman dart. 

LIV. 

The triangle invincible ; 

New tactics now he brings 
Into the field, with knights in groups 

And quickly-forming wings, 

LV. 

In the broad spaces between which 
His archers shower their hail : 

Whilst heavy-armdd foot the wedge 
On every side assail. 

LVI. 

Harold, amidst the * Men of Kent ' 
With presence, voice and hand. 

Their spirits cheered whilst earnestly. 
He bade them firmly stand. 
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LVII. 

Dismounting from his steed, on foot, 

To battle-axe he clave ; 
Seeking the thickest of the fray, 

Bravest amidst the brave. 

LVIII. 

Now came the shock — fight hand to hand, 

Away with spear and lance ; 
The axe and sword did noble work, 

Checking the foe's advance. 

LIX. 

Like grass before the scythe mowed down 

The Norman soldiers lay, 
The fiery charges of their knights 

Were no avail that day. 

LX. 

Swerved not one foot from their own ranks 

The stalwart * Men of Kent ;' 
But step by step, o'er slaughtered foe, 

Their march victorious bent 

LXI. 

* Come ! Sires D'Aumale and De Littain 

Cried William, * onward come 1* 
To rescue ! Bruse and De Mortain, 

Or we shall be undone T 
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LXII. 
A charge as of a thunderbolt 

Followed the Duke's appeal ; 
But harmlessly it fell on shield 

And on the spear's sharp steeL 

LXIII. 

Soldiery of the second rank 

Came forth to crush and tear 
Whilst from the wedge's core, the shafts 

Of archers filled the air. 

LXIV. 

Down rolled in charge half of these knights, 

Bruse on his saddle reeled, 
D'Aumale's right hand, lopped by an axe, 

A bleeding stump revealed. 



LXV. I 



To the third rank was William borne, 
By mighty strength and force ; 

His iron club dire slaughter made 
Until his sinking horse, 

LVL 

Gashed frightfully through its strong mail. 

Fell dead upon the plain ; 
And cry was raised throughout the host, 

« Duke WilUam I He is slain 1' 
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LXVII. 

Had Saxon cavalry been strong, 

Had William been less brave, 
Hopeless it were for Normans now 

To try the day to save. 

LXVIII. 

Their infantry with broken ranks 

Were fairly turned for flight ; 
When William rushed into their midst 

With visage black as night 

LXIX. 

* I live ! I live !' was the Duke's shout — 

His helmet oflFhe tore ; 

* And by God's grace, will conquer yet !' 

Was the grand oath he swore. 

LXX. 

He stayed the flight, re-formed the lines, 

The panic soon dispelled ; 
He mused, and at the stockade looked, 

Where opening he beheld. 

LXXL 

Bright ning, another steed he chose — 

A steed both strong and large ; 
Then gave the password to the horse : 

* Charge — to the standard — charge !' 
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LXXII. 

Harold both saw and understood, 

The purport and intent, 
Duke William's horsemen had in view, 

On this fresh mission sent. 

LXXIII. 

Elsewhere his presence needed was ; 

Strict charge to Leofwine 
He gave, that in the well-tried wedge. 

The troops should still combine. 

LXXIV. 

Now once more at the dense stockade, 

The combat raged anew ; 
Once more both man and horse went down, 

By axe in hands so true. 

LXXV. 

By open force Duke William learned. 

The field could not be won ; 
He now adopted stratagem, 

His foe to overcome. 

LXXVI. 

A mock attack on the vanguard. 

Followed by a feigned flight ; 
Obtained for him the victory 

Denied to valour's might. 
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LXXVII. 

The heated Saxon blood pursuit 

No longer could restrain ; 
With broken phalanx, out they poured, 

Down the hill-side amain. 

LXXVIII. 

Unwittingly the Normans fled 

Towards dykes and ditches low; 
In which the Saxons hoped to drown 

Their all but prostrate foe. 

LXXIX. 

Then William suddenly faced round. 

And deadly carnage made, 
Of those who had pursued his men 

Far from the safe stockade. 

LXXX. 

The Surrey and the Sussex men 

Alone had held their ground ; 
In order close, they now advanced, 

Down sloping Senlac's mound ; 

LXXXI. 

Staying the slaughter where they came, 

Ambuscading the foe ; 
Of whom they fearful havoc made. 

In hollows strange and low. 

2 
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LXXXII. 

Twixt the stockade and broken lanks 

GefiGroi Martel swept by — 
The separated troops could not 

Approach each other nigh. 

LXXXIII. 

The hillock's foot King Harold saw 
Lined with the Norman steel ; 

His vanguard now cast off, on him 
Defeat had set its seal. 

LXXXIV. 

Moment of agony and dread, 

Of hope and fierce despair — 
Seconds seemed hours, nay, ages, from 

Suspense too great to bear. 

LXXXV. 

^ I see a wedge— a moving wedge, 

Ha 1 nobly on it cleaves. 
Right through the heart of the strong foe. 

Mowing down men like sheaves.* 

LXXXVI. 

On saying which. King Harold took 

A band of veterans ; 
Rushed down the hill and charged the rear 

Of Bretons and Normans ; 
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LXXXVII. 

Thus saving some few Saxon lives. 
Which gained the trench with him ; 

^Vhe^ein not one man had lost heart, 
Or hope the day to win* 

LXXXVIII. 

By waning light, the outer works 

Of the entrenchment stand, 
As fresh and as impregnable 

As when they first were manned. 

LXXXIX. 

The bravest Normans wistfully 

Surveyed its ramparts strong ; 
Which well they knew for victory, 

Must to themselves belong. 

xc 
Duke William, in the last mUke^ 

More than one wound received ; 
Three chargers under him were killed, 

Knights' corpses strewed the mead. 

xci. 
Though half the Saxons were laid low, 

Entrenched the remnant stay ; 
Dismay had seized the Norman troops, 
Who noted where they lay. 

2 — 2 
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XCII. 

Odo of Bayeux now rode forth, 
Upon his steed milk-white, 

With surplice drawn over the mail. 
Rousing the men to fight — 

XCIII. 

To fight for God and Holy Church, 
As warriors of the Cross ; 

To fight as Saints' avengers fierce, 
Despite fatigue and loss. 

xciv. 
' Bear-headed, crozier in my hand, 

I, with my brother, ride ; 
With him for victory or death, 

My plaee is at his side.' 

xcv. 
On, on, in mass, the Normans come 

To conquer or to die ; 
They come in countless multitude. 

They mount the breastworks high. 

xcvi. 
Helm upon helm is cloven through. 

Swarm upon swarm they come ; 
Mounting on carnage, on, still on ; 

The breastworks must be won. 
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XCVII. 

In vain the Saxon's mighty strength, 

The Saxon valour true ; 
The foremost breastworks have been forced — 

List to the shout * Ha Rou T 

XCVIII. 

Won inch by inch, and foot by foot, 

The second stockade falls, 
From which the mangled crowd are pressed, 

With slaughter that appals, 

xcix. 
Into the third, which was the last. 

The only place of flight ; 
Where England's banner proudly waves. 

With gold and jewels dight. 

c. 
These barricades were stronger still — 

The staves and logs and wains. 
Together chained, with osier walls, 

A firm defence maintains. 

CI. 

Then William bade his archers shoot. 

Slanting into the air, 
That the barbed shafts might fall upon 

The men encampfed there. 
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CII. 

The deadly storm came down on those 
Who looked towards heaven — to die ; 

Wounded through hide and iron helm 
Without a remedy. 

cm. 
Most bravely, nobly, fought this band. 

The dying midst the dead ; 
Armed with the courage of despair, 

With glory's nectar fed. 

CIV. 

A last assault at point remote. 
Guarded by Anglo-Danes ; 

Thanks to the Saxon battle-axe, 
The dire attack sustains. 

cv. 
The Norman hoplites falling back. 

Retreating down the hill. 
Enticed the English from this lair 

Their vengeance to fulfil. 

cvi. 
Lured as before, by feigning flight, 

Seeming an easy prey. 
To such as follow after them 

Their capture to essay. 
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CVII. 
An Open sortie William spies — 

Its entrance soon he takes ; 
Short work with his out-numb'ring force 

He now victorious makes. 

CVIII. 

A dauntless few make a last stand 

Under their pennon's shade ; 
To find on Senlac's raising top, 

Their glory and their grave. 

cix. 
Harold looks up to guard his head, 

Raising his flashing eyes ; 
He drops his axe, staggers, then falls, 

And at his standard lies. 

ex. 
A hissing shaft his eye-ball pierced, 

Touching the very brain ; 
Its shaft he breaks, but let the barb 

In quivering flesh remain. 

CXI. 

One moment rallied he again. 

Sprang to his feet in dread, 
Clenched his right hand and fell once more, 

Before the standard — dead. 
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CXII. 
Ere the sun set, the fight was o'er ; 

On Senlac Hill was seen 
The Norman standard all unfurled, 

Where Harold's own had been. 

CXIII. 

On the same spot where Harold fell, 
In after times was placed, 

High Altar which the noble church 
Of Battle Abbey graced. 



THE GARDENS OF LUCULLUS. 



^ S^iittb. 



* The Gardens of Lucullus ' narrates the last hoilrs of the 
infamous Messalina, as they are graphically described by Tacitus 
in the thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth chapters of the eleventh 
book of his ' Annals.' She completed a long course of licen- 
tiousness by marrying Silius, ' the handsomest of the Roman 
youth' (AnnaL xi., xii.)» with pomp and openness, whilst her 
husband, Claudius, the Emperor, was absent at Ostia. Vitellius, 
Narcissus and others were instrumental in her destruction, which 
was ^accomplished in the way described in the ballad, a.d. 46. 
Caius Silius perished before her. Seven other men of rank 
were executed at the same time. — Annales C. Com. Taciti, Lib. 
xi. § 26. ad fin. 



I. 



The Gardens of Lucullus, 
Out by the Ostian way, 

Were in a stir and tumult 
On that eventful day. 
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II. 
For Messalina thither 

Had fled from Rome in fear ; 
Instinct had warned her well that 
Danger was drawing near. 

III. 
Round by a knoll of olives, 

Under the cypress shade ; 
Prone upon the garden * ground 
Was Messalina laid. 

IV. 

Her mother there was with her, 

And sitting by her side,t 
She, who in days of sunshine 

Would not with her abide. 

V. 

Now, when her need was direst. 

Did Lepida find place, 
Unto her wayward daughter 

To do an act of grace. 

VI. 

To Messalina, living. 

It seemed too hard a fate, 
To give up life and pleasure 

Whilst yet insatiate. 

• Fusam liumi.— Tac. Ann. xi. § 37. 

t Adsidente matre Lepid^. — Tac. Ann. xi. § 37. 
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VII. 

* Oh Claudius ! I must see thee, 

Thy love cannot be dead ; 
Some feeling thou must still have 
For her who shared thy bed. 

VIII. 

* Fly ? Why am I thus hiding ? 

My will has worked its way ; 
Surely it can hold its own 
Until another day. 

IX. 

' Until again I fasten 

Round Claudius my toils, 
And, conquering Narcissus, 

Place him amongst my spoils.' 

X. 

Once more falling into fear. 

The ghosts of murdered men. 
Slain by her lust, in vision. 

Filled all the air ! — with them 

XI. 

Silius of stately mien. 

Proclaiming his great wrong,* 
Whispered words of omen-ill. 

Then vanished in the throng. 

* Tac. Ann. xi. § 26. 
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XII. 
Narcissus a Libertus 

Knew that the die was cast — 
That hope for one or other 

Was now for ever past. 

XIII. 

He had joined Vitellius 

For Messalina's fall ; 
Calpumia, confessing,* 

Committed him withal. 

XIV, 

He knew unless he hastened 

The vengeful woman's fate, 
Himself would fall a victim 

To her undying hate. 

XV. 

For Claudius, returning. 

From Ostia to his home. 
Warmed by a luscious banquet, 

To gentler mind had come. 

XVI. 

* Go to this wretchedt woman. 

And bid her in my name, 
On the morrow to attend 

And her own cause maintain.' 

• Tac, Ann, xi. § 30. 

t 'Misera,' used by Claudius of her.— Tac. Ann. xi. § 37. 
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XVII. 

Then greatly feared the courtiers 

His anger would abate. 
On recollections softer 

Of his connubial state. 

XVIII. 

Narcissus grew impatient ; 
Centurions he bade, 

With Tribune, ' do the deed- 
Thus hath Claudius said.' 

XIX. 

Euodus, the freedman, 

As guard and watch he sent ; 
Who, in the van* of others 

Into the gardens went. 

XX, 

Meanwhile, the band approaching, 

Lepida pleaded sore : 
* Forestall the dreaded coining ; 

Ere then — be thou no more T 

XXI. 

But with a mind corrupted 

By a long course of sin. 
Weakened by self-indulgence. 

No good thoughts can come in. 

* Isque rapHm in hortos. — ^Tac. Ann. xi. § 37. 
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XXII. 
So tears and vain complaining 

From Messalina came ; 
With craven lamentations 

That could but end in shame. 

XXIII. 

She thought of her mock marriage- 
In scorn of rank and fame^ 

That would unite for ever 
Silius with her name. 

XXIV. 

The festival of Bacchus,* 

Rich in voluptuous glare, 
Rose phantom-like before her, 

To taunt her lying there. 

XXV. 

Faces of old paramours 

With loving looks — now dead — 
Rousing bitter memories, 

Across her spirit sped. 

XXVI. 

The past, to dust and ashes, 

In lurid darkness turned ; 
The present, in its danger, 

Was as a fire that burned. 
* Insanientes Bacchae. — Tac, Ann. xi. 37. 
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XXVII. 

* Mother, I am sore afraid ! 

From death I shrink — Oh, save ! 
Save me, by whatever means, 
Do you, who being gave. 

XXVIII. 

' Conscience burns in agony. 

As scorched by molten lead ; 
The weight of sin is crushing, 

How shall I fare when dead ? 

XXIX. 

' My victims ! — shall I meet them 

In Hades' dark domain ? 
Their bitting scorn and anguish 

I never can sustain. 

XXX. 

* There also surely must be 

Some agony in store, 
For me — prepared by Justice — 
When I shall be no more. 

XXXI. 

* To live I am not worthy, 

'Tis horrible to die ! 
Oh, mother, mother, save me ! 
Where do you bid me fly ?* 
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XXXII. 

The -words were scarcely spoken, 

In piercing, thrilling wail, 
When the Roman messengers 

The garden-gate assail ; 

XXXIII. 

Which gave at once, and then they 

Soon Messalina found — 
Prostrate, and weeping freely, 

Still lying on the ground. 

XXXIV. 

The Tribune stood in silence,* 

Scanning, in silent scorn. 
This woman, fair and guilty. 

So abject, so forlorn. 

XXXV. 

But the freedman'st tongue was foul, 

Quite worthy of a slave. 
Who from the dregs had risen. 

And his own fortune made. 

XXXVI. 

He poured reproaches bitter. 

With taunts and jeers and oaths. 
Upon the hapless woman 

Whose life was soon to dose. 

* Abstitit Tribunus per silentium. — Tac. Ann, xi. § 37. 

t Libertus increpans multis ac servilibus probus. — lb. xi. § 37, 
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XXXVII. 

In silence Messalina 

Heard this out-poured abuse, 
Seeking at once her dagger,* 

To prove its deadly use. 

XXXVIII. 

With trembling hand, its sharp edge 

Upon a vein she pressed ;' 
Then, failing through her weakness, 
Applied it to her breast.t 

XXXIX. 

Will and nerve alike were gone, 
The steel would not wound deep ; 

Oh I for a fleeting moment. 
The spark of life to keep. 

XL. 

The Tribune, coldly standing, 
Watched her with unmoved face, 

The dagger seized in anger, 

And dealt J " the blow of grace." 

* Femimque adcepit. — Tac. Ann. xi. § 38» 
+ Quod frustra jugulo ac pectori per trepidationem admovens. 
■Tac. Ann. xi. § 38. 
X Ictu tribuni transfigitur. — Tac. Ann. xi. § 38. 

3 
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XLI. 
Soon Claudius did briefly 

The fatal tidings learn : 
" Perished hath Messalina,"* 

With perfect unconcern. 

XLII. 

The news came at the banquet, 
Nor ceased the mirth to flow ; 

The how, or where, or by whom. 
He never cared to know. 

• Perlsse Messaliuam.— Tac. Ann. xi. § 38. 
X Nuntiatumque Claudio epulanti, non distincto su& an- 
alien a manu : nee ille quaesnit. — Tac. Ann, xi. § 38. 




ORPHEUS. 

^ ^tQtnt of S^ncitrtt (Svttct. 

** Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes, as warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto*s cheek, 
And made hell grant what love did seek." 
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I. 

Amidst Thessalian valleys lived 

Orpheus, a singer sweet, 
Who when he touched his golden harp 

Drew all to his retreat 

II. 
The trees bowed down their heads to hear, 

The bright clouds stayed their way ; 
The streamlet flowed with softer sound, 
Whilst Orpheus tuned his lay. 

3-2 
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Unto his wife Ewrydice 

Did Orpheus ever sing ; 
In winter-time of snow-capped hills. 

In summer and in spring. 

IV. 

His life and inspiration, she 
Brought musfc to his sou] ; 

Her very presence ever was 
Of happiness his goal. 

v. 
Playing by river's bank one day. 

When he had left his home, 
With children for sweet company. 

Fearing to be alone, 

VI. 

Eurydice trode on a snake. 
Which bit her ; and she knew, 

By sickness and by suffering that 
Her days on earth were few. 

vii. , 
Her thoughts of love for Orpheus dear, 

Her latest breath expressed ; 
Then, lying on the soft long grass, 

She found death's solemn rest. 
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VIII. 

No more was heard the charmed song ; 

The golden harp, unstrung, 
Lay- idly by its master vvhere 

His hopes were all undone. 

IK. 

Vet not for long could Orpheus rest 

On this embatered spot : 
' I go/ «aid he, ' my love to seek — 

Perchance to change her lot'^ 

With harp ia hand, he sallied forth. 

To western lands less bright, 
Where in his goJden cup the sun, 

Sinks with the coming night 

XL 

Still journeying on, he reached the gate 

Of Pluto's dread domains ; 
Before which awful Cerberus, 

On watchful guard remains. 

XIL 

Wretched and gloomy was Che place, 

Sunless and sad and drear, 
With clouds and mist concentrated 

Around the portal near. 
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Xtll. 
Six-headed Cerberas alert 

Was ready now to spring ; 
But Orpheus tamed his nature fierce 

When he b^an to sing. 

XIT. 

The monster hiUed at length to rest, 
Orpheus passed bravely in ; 

The gate he found was open wide. 
The way for him to win — 

XV. 

A way that led him straight unto 

The palace of the king, 
Most closely watched by annM men, 

Without, also within. 

XVI, 

The guards forbade his near approach. 
With words and weapons sharp ; 

But he calmed their opposing fears 
By playing on his harp. 

XVII. 

In the great hall he saw a throne, 
On which sat king and queen ; 

The king called out in angry voice 
To Orpheus, soon as seen : 
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XVIII. 

* Pray who are you ? How do you dare, 

Living, to come to me ? 
My chains and dungeons lastingly 

Shall be your penalty.' 

XIX. 

1 o this sad threat no answer came, 

Save from his harp of gold ; 
Orpheus poured forth his sweetest songs 

In melodies untold. 

XX. 

The frown of anger faded from 

The brow of Pluto's face, 
Relenting thoughts of mercy were 

Expressed in words of grace ; 

XXI. 

' Happier than ere I felt before^ 

Thy songs my spirits cheer ; 
Preferring what request, I ask, 

Thou living, comest here ?* 

XXII. 

* My dear Eurydice give back, 

O king !' did Orpheus pray ; 
' Grant her once more, on the bright earth. 

With me to come and stay. 
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XXIII. 

* She was my Hg^t, my all, my love, 

And since she went away, 
Sorrow and night, with sable plume, 
Have darkened all my day.' 

XXIV. 

* So be it, Orpheus,' Pluto said, 

Thy harp, thy prayer hath wrought ; 
But one condition I impose, 
Not to be set at nought : 

XXV. 

* Your own sweet wife shall after you 

Ascend to upper air, 
But look not back to gaze on her. 
Until you see her there. 

XXVI. 

' If you look back, or doubt my word. 

Thither she must return. 
And all your sweetest songs no more 

A recompence can earn.' 

XXVIL 

The heart of Orpheus leaped with joy ; 

Eurydice again 
To have and hold and call his own, 

And with him to remain. 
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XXVIII. 

Was thought of bliss, ecstatic, pure, 

Unto his widowed state, 
So closely was she woven with 

The issues of his fate. 

XXIX. 

When told he had to wait until 

They reached the upper earth, 
This fact produced no discontent. 

Nor spoiled his present mirth. 

XXX. 

* The little time will quickly pass, 

I cannot murmur more — 
Eurydice will be to me, 

AH that she was before.' 

XXXI. 

Then from the palace quickly passed, 

Orpheus with joyful gait — 
No bark from Cerberus, the dog. 

Did his return await 

XXXII. 

The beast knew well from Pluto's realm 

Escape none ever knew, 
Save with his master's full consent — 

And this was given to few. 
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XXXIII. 

The land of living men he reached, 

When a faint streak of light, 
From out the sun's horizon rose, 

Making a soft twilight 

XXXIV. 

Brighter and clearer gleamed the sky, 

Daylight was dawning fast — 
* Eurydice 1 She follows me ?' 

His loving nature asked. 

XXXV. 

Without a thought, by impulse led, 

A backward gaze he took — 
The earth was scarcely reached by her 

Towards whom he gave the look. 

XXXVI. 

He looked I Lo ! something white and pale, 

His own dear wife in form, 
Was all he saw — he heard her voice 

In gentle accents mourn. 

XXXVII. 

' Oh, Orpheus ! Orpheus ! why look back. 

How dearly love I you — 
Again should I have been your own, 

Saving this untoward view. 
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XXXVIII. 

' To Pluto's gloom I must return, 

Your broken promise claims. 
Without one kiss or word of love 

Eurydice's remains. 

XXXIX. 

She vanished, on the very spot, 

Orpheus his journey stayed, 
Tarrying the whilst his wasting frame 

His hidden grief betrayed. 

XL. 

The earth, so bright with flowers and sun, 

Was loved by Orpheus well ; 
Soft grass and sunny streams were haunts 

In which he joyed to dwell 

XLI. 

Yet when he knew that he must die 

He hailed the news as sweet ; 
The love he bore, so strong and true. 

Made death a sweet retreat 

XLII. 

Upon the earth he fell asleep. 

And where the sun sinks down 
In golden cup at close of day 

Orpheus of great renown 
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XLIII. 

There found his lost Eurydice^ 
His, evermore to be, 

United in enduring ties 
Throughout eternity. 




THE SHIPWRECK. 
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The substance of the following ballad is contained in the fourth 
and fifth chapters of the fourteenth book of the Annals of 
Tacitus. The graphic account of the events recorded in it is 
almost a literal transcript from the pages of this truly delightful 
historian. The incidents relate to Agrippina the younger ; — a 
daughter of a mother of the same name ; — who was wife to the 
Emperor Tiberius. She lost two husbands, was married to her 
uncle Claudius, and slain by her son, Nero, A.D. 59. 

I. 

It was the Quinquatruan* feast, 

When Nero with his court 
Unto the Bay of Baiae came, 

Pregnant with boding thought 

11. 
His mother Agrippina too, 

Invited by her son, 
Haunted by anxious fears resolved 

At length that she would come« 

* Held in honour of Minerva. Began March 19. 
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III. 
The deadly feuds of the past days 

Lulled to a sudden calm ; 
Nero with words of blandishment 

Sought to allay alarm, 

IV. 

* The humours of a parent claimed 

Indulgence at his hand \ 
The short outbreak of passion seemed 

Allowance to demand. 

V, 

' Petty resentments not too soon 
Could ever be wiped out ; 

Forgetfulness and courtesy 
Must bring this end about.' 

VI. 

In saying which he hoped to spread 

The rumour well afloat. 
That discord with his mother was 

A circumstance remote. 

VIL 

In hollow words of seeming love 
Did Nero clothe, in guile, 

The longing for revenge which dwelt 
In his bad heart meanwhile. 
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VIII. 

Kind words which Agrippina would 

Most readily receive, 
Since woman's nature ever tends 

In good things to believe. 

IX. 

To which she no exception formed : 

A mother's love inclined 
Her so to hope, and trust, and act. 

As if her son were kind. 

X. 

At Tusculum and Antium, 

Her stately villas were. 
Whither, when wearied by the court, 

She could at will repair. 

XI. 

Nero was born at Antium, 

Sweet* Antium by the wave, 
Where Fortune's famous temple was. 

Home of the Volcsians brave. 

XII. 

The Antiumt of Cicero, 

Who said it bore the palm 
For beauty and for majesty 

And for its soothing calm. 

* Gratum Antium. — Hor. Car. i., Od. 35. 
t Antio nihil quietius, nihil altius, nihil amoenas. ~ Cic ad. 
Attic, vol. iv. p. 8. 
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XIII, 

Twas here her troubled spirit found, 
By state-craft oft opprest, 

In purer life and solitude 
Some intervals of rest 

XIV. 

Thence, on the eve in question, round 
The bold Circaean Cape, 

Her galleys with their banks of oars 
Their way towards Baias make. 

XV. 

Landscape of loveliness intense, 

Before her wearied eye. 
Swam in the melting purpled coast 

And in the^^azure sky. 

XVI. 

Whilst Baise, rich in scented trees, 

And cradled in its bay, 
All sheltered from the western sua 

In darksome shadow lay. 

XVII. 

Baiae the beautiful 1 of which 
Remain the ruins grand — 

Of noble palaces that stood 
On that delicious strand. 
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XVIII. 

Baise, that trespassed * on the sea, 

Filching from its domain, 
The soil which in its decadence 

The main received again. 

XIX. 

Baiae, epitome of life 

In the old Roman time — 
In phase the most luxurious — • 

Sure prelude of decline. 

XX, 

Between Misenum's jutty cape 

And Baiae's hilly bay, 
By the Etruscan winding wave 

The Villa Bauli lay. 

XXI. 

Hortensius the orator, 

A century before, 
Had dwelt in this same villa old, 

Upon the Lucrine shore. 

* Marisque Bails obstrepentis urges 

Submovere littora, 

Parum locuples continente ripi. 

Hor. Car. ii. Od. 18. 
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XXII. 
Thither, on disembarkmg, was 

Proud Agrippina brought 
By Nero, with all loving care, 

If not with loving thought. 

XXIII. 

He took her by his traitor hand, 
And pressed her to his breast. 

With loving words of welcome which 
Should place her fears at rest. 

XXIV. 

At Bauli many vessels lay, 
Waiting their owner's will, 

Riding at anchor carelessly, 
On this spring evening still. 

XXV. 

Triremes with gilded stem and prow. 
Carved in devices rare ; 

The yachts of Roman nobles rich. 
Floated at moorings there. 

XXVI. 

The gem of this flotilla was, 

A highly ornate bark. 
Prepared by Nero's orders, for 

The parent set apart. 
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XXVII. 
Oft it was Agrippina's wont 

In triremes gay to ride ; 
So taking pleasure, when she chanced 

At Antium to reside. 

XXVIII. 

This Nero knew, and so he planned 

His wicked scheme to meet 
The habit of his mother when, 

In her marine retreat. 

XXIX. 

On landing, Nero told her that, 

To honour her aright, 
A banquet was appointed to 

Be holden that same night 

XXX. 

In favour of his artifice. 

The hour he named was late, 
Thinking the more securely thus 

To do his deed of hate. 

XXXI. 

Some inkling of his purpose foul 

Did Agrippina gain. 

Which threw her into doubt and fear. 

Both mingled with disdain. 

4—2 
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XXXII. 

' Easy and short would be the trip 

Across the Lucrine lake. 

To the imperial palace where 

Her presence they await 

XXXIII. 

To Baiae she resolved to go, 

Yet not the water take \ 
But in a chair sedan* her way 

Along the coast to make. 

XXXIV. 

Chastened is every feature soft, 
Of that Campagnian shore ; 

'Twixt Bauli and Baiaean towers 
Where waters lave, not roar. 

XXXV. 

With regal pomp and splendour was 

The table laid that eve : 
When all was done that could be done 

Forebodings to relieve. 

xxxvi. 
There flattery removed all fear, 

Whilst courteously received ; 

With seat assigned abovet himself 

What harm could be conceived ? 

* Gestamine sellae. — Tac, Ann. xiv. § 4, 
t Super ipsum conlocata. — Tac. Ann. xiv. § 4, 
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XXXVII. 

Nero, now proved a model host — 

Right well he plied his guest ; 
The mother in his softest tones 

He at this feast addressed. 

XXXVIII. 

Sometimes he spoke as in old days, 

When he was but a boy, 
And she was all in all to him 

Who was her hope and joy. 

XXXIX. 

Then suddenly he changed his theme, 
And serious topics* broached. 

As towards its end the banquet now 
By slow degrees approached. 

XL. 

Thus by his art was lengthened out 

The feasting on this night — 
The deadly aim he had in view 

Was ever in his sight 

XLI. 

At length from Nero came the sign. 

And all the guests dispersed. 
As he led Agrippina forth 

From the triclinium first. 

* <2uasi seria consociaret.— Tac. Ann. xiv. § 4. 
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XLII. 
He fixed upon her, tender eyes, 

Unto her bosom clave ; 
As down the marble steps they went. 

To where the waters lave 

XLIII. 

The sides of the imperial quay, 
Where royal trireme lay ; 

With crew in watchful readiness 
To bear her on her way. 

XLIV. 

What can be said of this adieu, 

Of mother by her son? 
Was it consummate acting, 

Or a touch of feeling wrung 

XLV. 

By thoughts of what his purpose was. 
Now taking last farewell 

Of parent for whom pity had 
With him long ceased to dwell ? 

XLVI. 

We cannot say, but this we know, 
So well he played his part, 

All past suspicions now were lulled 
In Agrippina's heart. 
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XLVII. 

Boldly she stept in the trireme, 

The rowers plied the oar ; 
And very soon the galley gained 

Some distance from the shore. 

XLVIII. 

The night was bright with twinkling stars, 

The placid sea was still ; 
Both seemed ordained by Providence 

To frustrate human ilL 

XLIX. 

Of all her household, only two 

With Agrippina were — 
One Crepereius Gallus and 

Acerronia fair — 

L. 

The former standing by the helm. 

The latter at the feet 
Of her reclining mistress leaned, 

Engaged in converse sweet : ] 

LI. 

Of how at length repentance worked 

In the unworthy son, 
And how the mother had regained. 

His favour lost — now won. 
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LII. 
When at a given signal fell 

In with its load of lead, 
The cabin roof, to crush at once 

The mother on her bed. 

LIII. 

The shock bore Crepereius down, 
Where struck, in death he falls ; 

But Agrippina's life was saved 
Through strength of cabin walls. 

LIV. 

On Anicetus'* plan, the ship 
Should now in pieces come, 

And finish well and thoroughly 
The hellish work begun. 

LV. 

It failed — and so confusion great 
Prevailed throughout the crew ; 

The secret purpose of the trip 
Was known but to a few. 

LVI. 

The rowers said, * To us it seems 
(According as we think ) 

The best plan is, to cant the ship. 
Making her quickly sink.' 

* A libertus. — Tac. Ann. xiv. § 3. 
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LVII. 
But such a startling project failed 

Amongst themselves to find 
Unanimous consent thereto, 

Or bring them to one mind.. 

LVIII. 

The other portion of the crew 

Resisted might and main, 
That so into the lake they might 

An easier passage gain. 

LIX. 

With loud imprudent* voice cried out, 

Impelled by sudden fear, 
Just then, rash Acerronia, 

In tones both strong and clear : 

LX. 

* I Agrippina am ; would you 

The Emperor's mother seek 
To plunge without authority 

Into the silent deep.' 

LXI. 

At once towards her they rushed in haste. 
Armed with what came to hand — 

The poles and oars and floating spars 
That on a vessel stand. 

* Acerronia inprudens clamitat.— Tac. Ann. xiv. § 5. 
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LXII. 
And so her life she quickly lost, 

WTiikt Agrippina lay — 
Untouched amidst the very gang 

AVhose business 'twas to slay. 

LXIII. 

A shoulder wound was all her hurt ; 

She swam* without alarm, 
Into the lake, which floated her, 

Away from present harm. 

LXIV. 

Then, meeting with some sailing craft. 
Which ply about the bay, 

One bore her through Lake Lucrine to 
Bauli ere break of day. 

LXV. 

Where, lying in the darkling mom. 

Musing on her escape. 
She eaw her son's full cruelty 

Its proper colours take. 

LXVL 

His letters, honours, words of love. 
Coupled with the night's work, 

Revealed the baseness of a breast, 
In which worst passions lurk. 

* Nando. — Tac. Ann. xiv. § 5. 
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LXVII. 

In darkened room at Bauli look 1 

A weeping woman there, 
Is seen, whose face of anguish tells 

A tale of blank despair ; 

LXVIIT. 

Whose visions of a clearer sky 

And a serener air; 
Are shadowed by the heavy clouds 

Of mingled fear and care. 

LXIX. 

Her wounded spirit sunk in grief 

Under such burning hate, 
In hopeless agony she stayed, 

Waiting her coming fate. 
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In the exquisite myth which forms the subject of the following 
lines, Plato has given a conception of love which is human in its 
deep pathos, and true when tested by the stem sad realities of 
life. Love was to Anacreon all brightness and sunshine; the 
little boy either playing amongst the roses, or drying his bow 
and arrows by the kindly fire, and wounding his host in return 
for his hospitality. He was to Bion the infant whom he sought 
to instruct in pastorals, but who filled his master's ear with erotula 
instead — love ditties that he could not forget. Nymph, horn, 
hoop, quoit, butterfly, swan, are but a few of the accessories with 
which he is associated by the several poets. In the several 
traditions different parentages are assigned to Cupid— Plato there- 
fore had as good a right to invent his own theogony as anyone 
else. Whilst many are acquainted with the traditional Eros of the 
poets, few, comparatively speaking, are familiar with the soberer 
picture of the same personage which is given to us by the 
philosopher. The myth is to be found in the Banquet of Plato 
(cciii. B. C. D.). 



It was the night in heaven, 
With the immortals joy — 

A banquet being given 
A birth to glorify. 
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II. 
Aphroditb's birth-day, 

Holden with solemn mirth ; 
None of the gods away, 

All honouring that birth. 

III. 
The foam-bom One was then 

From a sea of glory thrown. 
To dwell with gods and men 

In heaven, or earth, to roam. 

IV. ♦ 

Invention, the true son 

Of fertile Planning's race, 
With all the rest had come 

The festive board to grace. 

v. 
Right merry the gods were — 

Abundance all around ; 
Flashes of merry wit 

On ev'ry side resound. 

VI. 

A needy outcast came 

Some trifle to implore — 
Twas .Poverty by name — 
She stayed without the door. , 
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Ends. 

VII. 

Whilst lingVing there, she viewed 
Invention, Planning's son, 

By nectafs power subdued. 
Into the garden come. 

VIII 

In Zeus's shady grove 

He sought his drowsy rest ; 

Nor cared he soon to move,. 
With heavy sleep oppressed. 

IX. 

She plotted that he might 
Play her a husband's part, 

And she became that night 
A mother by her art 

X. 

And Eros was the child 

Who sprang from their embrace, 
The product undefiled 

Of an unmortal race. 

XI. 

Begotten on the day 

When Venus too was bom ; 
Love longs by her to stay, 

Apart from her, forlorn. 
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XII. 
He waits upon her so, 

As her attendant sprite ; 
Wherever she may go, 

Her presence his delight. 

XIII. 

Aphroditfe's beauty 

Chains him to her side — 
Beauty's love, his duty. 

There makes him to abide. 

XIV. 

Like Poverty, indeed. 

His mother's guise Love wears — 
Ofttimes in sorest need 

Severest hardships dares. 

XV. 

And he is ever poor. 

Nor beautiful nor fair ; 
Wand'ring from door to door 

Alone in midnight air, 

XVI. 

And without home or shoes 
Or bed, — on the cold ground. 

Squalid, depressed by woes, 
In the drear streets is found. 
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XVIL 

A sorry guest, I ween, 
Since poor and dirty too ; 

E'en Poverty would screen. 
Her son, from her own view. 

XVIII. 

Within, the father's mind 
Asserts its lawful sway — 

Courage and craft combined 
Must win their rightful way 

XIX. 

Dauntless and very bold. 
Contrivances he weaves, 

His hapless ones to hold, 
Whom he with guile deceives. 

XX. 

Love holds a middle state, 
Twixt two extremes the mean 

His mother and her mate 
Both represented seem. 

XXI. 

Rich in his father's wealth. 
All sunshine and all smiles, 

In the full glow of health. 
He many hearts beguiles. 
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XXII. 
Immortal at one time, 

And then from death's dark door, 
Rising again sublime 

Just as he was before. 

XXIII. 

Yet knowledge is the wealth 
Which, though not wise, he loves ; 

He longs for it himself, 
His ignorance he proves. 

XXIV. 

Deathless and rich and wise 

Is Eros at his flood : 
At ebb he nearly dies 

Like mortal flesh and blood. 

XXV. 

Er6s, a double child, 

Chameleon-like his state, 
Now tame — now very wild. 

His portraiture we take. 

XXVI. 

A needy seeker, he 

In vain desires to And ; 
That which to him shall be, 

Suflicient for his mind. 
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XXVIL 

Condeiiuied to tofl and strife, 

B J poverty puisaed. 
He ever shall survive — 

Immortal, unsabdued 

XXVIIL 

Yet, dad in meanest guise, 
A mighty power Love swa3rs ; 

One, idiich none dare despise. 
One, which each heart obeys. 



THE BISHOP'S WALK. 

Jltt ^xucboU of a Siotthtxn '§iou9t aeatXs hall tt €tn- 

tttrs nQo. 

'^OK;^ 

I. 

My Lord the Bishop one morning went out, 
From Palace to City to look about ; 
He strolled towards the Close at an easy pace, 
Having gained his prize in life's earnest race. 

II. 
He gazed at the lofty Cathedral towers, 
And cast up by guess the number of hours, 
If the span of his life should lengthened be, 
To be spent in diocesan duty. 

III. 
My Lord the Bishop was now in his prime, 
His years scarcely numbered forty-and nine ; 
Successful head-master of public school. 
He was called over elder boys to rule. 

5—2 
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IV. 

Well-pleased was the Prelate with what he saw, 
Much better by far than he thought before : 
The Minster looked grand, and its Close looked warr 
The church and its grounds were in proper form. 

V. 

The service within this most sacred fane, 
Parochial, not choral, and perfectly plain, 
Not tempting the Bishop's musical ear, 
Little longer he cared to tarry here. 

VI. 

Down Kirkgate he passed with a smiling face. 
The townspeople seeking to win by grace. 
He traversed the High Street with stately step, 
Saluting with ease such folk as he met 

VII. 

Returning home by a diflferent way, 
A large heap of stones by the roadside lay ; 
By which was seated a sturdy old man, 
On a three-legged stool — with coat and can. 

VIII. 

A likely subject, the Bishop had found, 
By which the tone of class-feeling to sound; 
So he stayed his course, and he watched awhile. 
And honoured the man at length with a smile. 
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IX. 

* Good morning, my friend,' in greeting he said, 

* You seem to work hard for your daily bread ; 
The crust you have earned cannot but taste sweet, 
A recompense toil bestows — as is meet.' 

X. 

* Aye, who may be thou, that talkest so fine,' 
Said the man, * of the crust on which I dine ? 
Tse ready e'en now to gie ye a treat. 

If ye care to take my place on this seat.' 

XL 

* You really don't know, my good man, I see. 
What rank and position belong to me ; 
Come to the Minster to-morrow — I preach : 
As your Bishop am I sent here to teach !' 

XII. 

The breaker of stones, with a cunning leer. 
Looked up to the Prelate and spake without fear ; 
" So ye be the Bishop — we'el, dinna ye ken 
I'se going to-morrow to preach my 'sen ?' 



FORETHOUGHT. 

THE SONG OF THE SYRENS. 

^ (Stors of S^rtcitnt (Srttce. 

TLapoLTrXiL n^v i^Si^v, ^dvarov tpydt^rai, 

* Sail past the song — it worketh death.' 

S. Clement Alex., Proirep, § xii, 

I. 

Ulysses having left behind 

The fair-haired Circb's isle, 
His dark-prowed ship sailed gaily on, 

Cutting the main meanwhile. 

II. 
Till suddenly the prosp'ring breeze, 

Lulled to a fearful calm ; 
Ulysses with his shipmates all, 

Were stricken with alarm. 
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III. . 

Full well they knew that they drew nigh 

Unto the Syrens' seat, 
And woe betide the man who stayed 

To hear their voices sweet. 

IV. 

For they were beautiful in form, 

And beautiful their song; 
Whilst all who came within their range 

Were forced to tarry long. 

V. 

Their voice made a beguiling strain 

Which never ceased to charm; 
And charming, led their victims on 

To direst woe and harm. 

VI. 

To home and friends none e'er return 

Who land upon their shore ; 
The ship and crew alike are lost, 

Destroyed for evermore. 

VII- 

The wise Ulysses, knowing this^ 

Circe's advice obeyed ; 
He stopped the ears of all his men 

With molten wax inlaid. 
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VIII. 

Himself he ordered to be bound 

Securely to the roast ; 
With cables strong, that could not fail 

To hold him tight and fast 

IX. 

They come within the witching range, 

And hear the Syrens' say : 
^O magnified Ulysses! stop 

Thy black ship's onward way. 

X. 

* We please and teach by our sweet voice : 

The woes of Troy we know, 
With secrets of the fruitful earth ; — 

Bid thy men cease to row.' 

XL 

This voice Ulysses' heart entranced ; 

By signs he begged his men 
His bonds to loose, his cords untie. 

And him set free again. 

XII. 

They could not hear, but they could see 
The spell that o'er him came. 

Their oars they plied with greater speed. 
To gain the healthful main. 
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XIII. 
Whilst firmly bound, the great chiefs will 

In mild abeyance lay ; 
The deafened crew were not beguiled, 

But hastened on their way. 

XIV. 

Instead of doing his behest 

Eurylochus arose, 
Whilst Perimedes helpfed him 

To draw the knots more close. 

XV. 

When noting from Ulysses' mien, 

The song had died away 
They took the wax from out their ears, 

And cast his cords away. 

XVI. 

Thus, by obedient forethought, were 

Ulysses and his crew 
Saved from the fate of pleasure's lure. 

Which every man must rue. 

XVII. 

Forewarned, forearmed, they passfed through 

Peril both sure and deep ; 
Their lives preserved, their honour pure 

They gained the power to keep. 
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XVIII. 
Thus shall it ever fare with those, . 

Temptation who avoid ; 
Through snares and dangers shall they pass 

Unharmed and undecoyed. 



JUSTICE AND SHAME. 



-I- 



'Justice and shame ' is the substance of a fable which is to be 
found in the Protagoras of Plato (320 D — 322 e) . Prometheus, 
the son of lapetos and Clymene, represents Forethought, and 
also the blessings which flow from it in the shape of inventions, 
institutions, and the like. Epimetheus, on the other hand, stands 
for carelessness and Afterthought ; hence the proverb * Caring 
does not belong to Epimetheus, but jrepenting does.* Carefulness 
and carelessness are well contrasted in this fable or myth of 
Plato, but the main purpose of its teaching is to show how the 
double sense of justice and shame must lie at the root and founda- 
tion of all civilised society. The definitions of both these 
moral attributes, which are given in the text, are taken from the 
dialogue entitled Euthyphron, or Holiness : that of justice from 
p. 12, E ; of shame, from the same page, 12, c. The fable is 
also worthy of note as giving from the pen of Plato, an account 
of the successive epochs in the progress of the formation of 
society. 

I. 

There was an age, far back in the world's date, 

When Gods alone there were ; 
And all the mortal race, still uncreate. 

In being did not share. 
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II. 
Within the earth, and at the destined time 

Their fashioning began. 
Then, earth with fire, in due amounts combine 

The Gods, upon a plan. 

III. 
Into the realms of light 'twas time to bring — 

Adorned, fully prepared, 
That all may see —every created thing. 

Noting how each had fared. 

IV. 

Now Epimetheus on himself imposed 

Each faculty to give ; 
Just as the need of each one was disclosed, 

To help it best to live. 

V. 

* When I my part have played, Prometheus must 

Himself the lots inspect, 
And any inequality adjust 

Resulting from neglect.' 

VI. 

And speaking thus did Epimetheus make, 

The distribution due : 
In which each living creature did partake, 

Gaining solne powers new. 
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VII. 

He ordered that the strong should not be swift, 

Unto the weak gave speed ; 
To armed or unarmed, tempering each gift 

By care and thoughtful deed. 

VIII. 

Their very greatness saved the great from harm, 

The small could flee or hide, 
So they, on the first notice of alarm, 

Escaped before they died. 

IX. 

Against the seasons' aye revolving change 

Thick hair or skin he gave, 
Adapted to the temperature's wide range, 

From cold or heat to save. 

X. 

As to the food, he took the greatest care, 

For. all, providing well ; 
Pleasant, in rich abundance and to spare. 

That none by hunger fell. 

XI. 

Thus were the lower animals endowed. 

His means were fully spent ; 
Whilst EpiMETHEUSj with a feeling proud, 

Rested in self content 



JZ:sr/C£ A.\^ SSAJi^E^ 



Yet nua was left, saciroi f jr, nsxicnied. 

Naked, uT^aimed a:>d ««ak« 
As if bj odier jaces to be sccriied. 

Bj need a>sipelled ro seek 

From alien socrces, foreign to his owil, 

Tlie simplest means of liie ; 
To erer gather where he had not sown. 

Presuming aa his righL 

XIT. 

Prom ETHECSy on his coming, looks at man 

In doubt what best to do ; 
Desiring progress for him, and adrance 

Both permanent and true. 

XV. 

So now from Vulcan and Minerva both. 

Filches he guile* and fire ; 
To save the human race — and nothing loth« 

Kindles Jove's hannfiil ire : 

XVI. 

The aits mechanical, in part divine. 

Taught men to build, and speech ; 
Raise altars, statues of the Gods sublime. 

And further progress reach. 

Plato, /Vw^i^. 321, i>. 
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XVII. 

Nomadic life was by these means sustained, 

Its ruder wants supplied ; 
Shelter and clothing, food in plenty gained. 

With other things beside. 

XVIII. 

Ambition next assailed the human breast, 

To cities found and build ; 
For social love became a power confessed 

In people growing skilled. 

XIX. 

The art political Jove clearly saw. 

To save from ruin great, 
Was indispensable in peace or war. 

To guard the perfect state. 

XX. 

To men he bade old Hermes swift convey. 

Justice with Shame combined ; 
A twofold sense — man's inner soul to sway, 

And discipline his mind. 

XXI. 

When Hermes asked ' As of the other arts 

Is distribution made ? 
The art of healing, or the handicrafts ?' 

Jove this injunction gave : 
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XXII. 

* Dispense alike to all Justice and Shame— 

Exception let be none ; 
For how can cities, worthy of the name, 

Without these two, become ? 

XXIII. 

' Exact in my high name unchanging law, 

That all of both partake ; 
In human breast to dwell for evermore : — 

This firm decree I make. 

XXIV. 

' Justice, a part of holiness, to God, 

Is due ; towards man, is right ; 
Shame, with its saving fear, at all times serves. 

To guide men by its might' 



THE STORY OF ARISTiEUS. 

•oJO^oo 

Aristseils, the son of Cyren^, was a symbol of the best and 
bravest life, associated with peace and plenty, being also 
blessed from on high. 

I. 

Among Thessalian hills and vales, 

Upon the mountain side, 
Cyren^ wandered free as deer, 

Of all the maids the pride. 

II. ! 

For strength of arm and speed of foot 

She stood without a peer, 
Her spear and dagger all the beasts 

Beheld with rightful fear. 

6 
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Illi. 

The loom and spindle she disdained, 

With luxuries of food, 
Repasting under branching trees, 

So hardy was her mood. 

IV. 

Upon Peneus' windy bank, 

A lion at her came. 
She conquered him by might of arm — 

He lay before her slain. 

V. 

Apollo Phoebus watched the strife, 
And asked the wise Cheiron 

(Centaur and master of his youth), 
* Whence came that maiden yon ?' 

VI. 

Who, smiling, scanned Apollo's face. 
And answered — * There are keys 

Hidden, love's sweetest prison-house 
Unlocking with great ease, 

VII. 

* The leaves of spring and grains of sand, 

By river or by sea ; 
The paths and ends of sons of men, 

Alike are known to thee. 
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VIII. 
' If I must match thy wisdom deep, 

Listen to what shall be ; 
The maiden wooed and won, thou'lt bear, 

Thy bride o'er the dark sea. 

IX. 

'*In halls in Libyan land far off. 

Nourished by every fruit \ 
She'll bear a son, Aristaeus^ 

Worthy of such a root. 

X. 

* The graceful Hours on him shall shed 

Ambrosial nectar pure \ 
So that the doom of mortal men, 

He never shall endure.' 

XI. 

Apollo Phoebus smiling said, 

' Thou well deserv'st thy fame ; 
Cheiron ! thy match in wisdom's depth, 

No mortal man can name. 



■ ^ 



XII. 

' I go to bear Cyren^ home 

To Cyrenaic land, 
Where great and mighty cities shall 

Be built and ever stand.' 

6— J 
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XIII. 
Cyren^ came to Libyan soil, 

Her wondrous son she bore ; 
The Hours decreed Aristaeus 

Should live for evermore. 

XIV. 

On Libyan plains he tends his flocks ; 

Rich harvests from the earth 
Fill well his granaries with grain, 

His soul likewise with mirth. 

XV. 

The bees their sweetest honey wrought, 
Flocks gave their softest wool ; 

The cornfields waved with ripest ear 
That he might gain his full. 

XVI. 

No blight assailed the luscious grape, 
Cultured by his own hand ; 

No sickness vexed the pastured herds 
In his high-favoured land. 

XVII. 

The dwellers there said — * Strife and war 
Bring no such gifts. Proclaim 

Aristaeus the pledge of peace. 
In honour to remain.' 




THE ROBIN. 



I. 

When the sky was grey, 
Sitting on a spray, 

Its presence was a prophecy. 
When the sky was bright, 
And the ground was white, 

That passed into a verity. 

II. 
When the frost had gone, 
And the sun was warm, 

Its absence was a prophecy. 
Then the summer came. 
With its glowing train, 

Driving the bird from memory. 
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III. 

On the tree of life, 

Sits Care, bird of night. 
Its presence is a prophecy. 

Realized is ill, 

There it sitteth still, 
Abiding as a surety. 

IV. 

Joy succeeds to grief, 
Bringing sweet relief. 

Its absence is a prophecy. 
Care has flown away, 
Night gives place to day. 

Its going speaketh clemency. 

V. 

By no word spoken. 

Yet by true token, 
Earth's many voices to men preach. 

By duly musing, 

And their signs using, 
Each secret meaning thou shal't reach. 



THE BOOKSTALL. 



I. 



I LOVE to tarry at a stall 
Where no fat oxen feed, 

And nothing rural can be found, 
Not e'en the useful steed. 



IL 



Nor at a higher stall than this, 
In Minster's sacred choir ; 

Where dignity combined with ease, 
Might satisfy desire. 



III. 



A stall from Church and farm remote, 

Unknown to rustic swain, 
One which in closest streets is found, 

To find — I count my gain. 
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IV. 

My statt consists of dirty boards 
Well covered with old books, 

'Mongst which I spy the Elzevirs 
Secreted in their nooks. 

v» 
Perchance an Aldine classic may 

Delight my ravished eyes ; 
In trembling and expectant haste 

I bear away the prize. 

VI. 

A Plantin falls a ready prey> 
Held firmly in the hand. 

To signify possession^ whilst 
The board is further scanned. 

VIL 

Frobenius too — his colophon 

I note on the last sheet. 
And count my shillings o'er and ask, 

* Can I afford this treat T 

Vlll. 

Of the six Stephens — men of print — 
The * Henry ' of renown, 

Graces a well-lined title page, 
Now offered for a crown. 
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IX. 
Many editions quaint and rare, 

I eye with wistful looks, 
Turning a back reluctant on 

This stall so rich in books. 

X. 

For a few pence or shillings spent 
With knowledge, care, and thought, 

At the poor shabby book-stalls' board, 
May months of joy be bought. 

XI. 

Whilst then I wend my homeward way. 

All longing to explore 
The treasures which I bear with me. 

And o*er their pages pore, 

XII. 

I take a retrospective glance 

At booklore and the board, 
And at the sober pleasure which 

They thoughtful minds afford. 

XIII. 

A twofold place this bookstall is ; 

Of living thoughts the store ; 
Preserved in stained and musty page. 

To find new life once more. 
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XIV. 
Thoughts which once sprang from brains that now 

Are dust and own no name, 
Received into another's mind, 

In which they live again \ 

XV. 

Will speak again in other page. 

And then again will lie 
In treatise growing obsolete, 

When some few years pass by. 

XVI. 

Of death — a chronicle of death 

Can we the bookstall call, 
Dead writers, printers, publishers, 

Dead binders, owners all. 

XVII. 

A charnel-house of nobler kind, 

With dead remains well filled. 
Of those who wrought — then died — with fame 

Hoping their names to gild. 

. XVIII. 

Beyond the burial ground or tomb 

Of death the heralds clear, 
These books from centuries descend 

Our little day to cheer. 




THE LOST IDEA. 



* The longing for some lost idea. ' 



I. 



Standing on lofty moorland rock, 
Hills above hills in outline clear ; 

Still seeks the eye for what is not : 

That which is wanting forms the lost idea. 



II. 



Just so, from learning's Pisgah height, 
Gazing with knowledge worthy of a seer ; 

The scholar something sighs to learn : 
That which is wanting forms the lost idea. 
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III. 
Listening to master symphonies, 

Harmonious cords and discords catch the ear ; 
Echoes of unheard melodies : 

That which is wanting forms the lost idea. 

IV. 

Heart answers heart, by love constrained, 
The law of perfect sympathy whilst here ; 

Forbids its full fruition be attained : 
That which is wanting forms the lost idea. 

V. 

The picture full of fire and life 

Hovers around perfection's mystic sphere ; 
Around, but not within it quite : 

That which is wanting forms the lost idea. 

VI. 

Success has crowned the wished-for aim, 
Purchased by toil through many a year ; 

The inner void remains the same : 
That which is wanting forms the lost idea. 

VII. 

The purged eye of faith soars high. 

Seeking a vision which doth not appear 

To bring the things of heaven nigh : 
That which is wanting forms the lost idea. 
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VIII. 

Thus sadly must it ever be, 

Man's present portion only to come near ; 
Not gaining in entirety : 

That which is wanting forms the lost idea. 



THE DYING MOTHER. 



I. 

A MOTHER lay 

Passing away 
On child-birth's bed of death ; 

All hope had fled, 

As on that bed, 
She breathed with feeble breath. 

II. 

The babe beside 

Its mother cried ; 
Unconsciously it knew 

Of parting nigh 

In dying sigh 
Which that sick mother drew. 
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• III. 
A mystery 

Which tenderly 
Softens the hardest heart ; 

A life given, 

A life taken, 
Once one — and now to part 

IV. 

The strong life gone, 

The babe forlorn 
Thrown upon alien care ; 

Without (in fears 

Of coming years) 
A mother's love to share. 

V. 

The last sad thought 

The spirit wrought. 
In that poor suffering frame, 

Was for the boy, 

The hoped-for joy, 
Through whom her death-pang came. 

VI. 

* I shall never 
Again ever 
Rise from this couch of pain ; 
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My little one, 
Life just begun, 
O God ! his life sustain. 

VII. 

* You will not hear, 

O baby dear ! 
A mother's words of love ; 

Yet will I pray 

For you alway, 
Watching you from above.' 

VIII. 

She looked, * Oh, save 
My darling babe !* 

Last token of unrest : 
Her spirit bright, 
In God's own light, 

Now shines in glory blest. 

IX. 

Her (who life gave. 
In the grave laid,) 

Recall with tender thought 
For the future, 
Strive to nurture. 

The life so dearly bought 



THE EMPTY CASK. 

3^ gamble. 



I. 
Beside an empty wine-cask stayed 

A roan both lean and wan ; 
He smelled and looked, and smelled again, 

And still he tarried long. 

IL 

It was as if he could not leave 

The used-up barrel here, 
As if some great attraction drew 

And kept him lingering near. 

III. 
It may be former memories 

Around this cask entwine, 
Recalling scenes of past carouse, 

When he had quaffed its wine. 
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lY. 

Or did its empty state suggest 

A coDtiast to him dear. 
Between a past and present case — 

Present and past most dear ? 

V. 

Whatever now the cause might be, 

Away he could not tear 
Himself from that which proved to be 

The object of his care. 

VL 

The neighbours came by ones and twos 

Outside to look at him ; 
To stand and gaze at empty casks 

Was such a funny whim. 

VII. 

So one of those who came to see 
The barrel-gazer said ; 

* Expecting what from yonder vat, 

Are you to search it led ? 

VIII. 

* The wine is spent, its odour gone, 

There's nothing to obtain ; 
The very staves are now so dry, 
They scarcely show a stain.* 
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IX. 

He answer made — * There was a rime 

When in this cask my fame 
And name and character were lost. 

Drowned there beyond reclaim^ 

* So hardly won — so quickly lost, 

A living lesson see ; 
A cask like this may steal your all, 

And leave you poor like me. 

XI. 

' I came in hope it might give back 

A portion of its prey \ 
And if in sober earnestness 

You mark the words I say — 

XII. 

' A manhood broken, and the cask, 

When side by side they stand, 
Proclaim a parable of life 

Which all can understand/ 



7— a 



THE POET. 



Pindar, Pyth. Ode iv. 1. 532. 



I. 



* He found a fountain of ambrosial words ;' 
Exponents of immortal thought ; 

Deep in his heart's recess, which ever welled, 
And gently poured his spirit forth. 



n. 



' He found a fountain of ambrosial words ; 

Attuned to melody within ; 
What can he do but let his thoughts have sway, 

And in harmonious accents sing ? 
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III. 

* He found a fountain of ambrosial words ;' 

Shadows of images divine, 
Revealing secrets of the spirit world, 
The treasures of its mystic mine. 

IV. 

* He found a fountain of ambrosial words ;' 

Touching the soul's most tender cords ; 
Moving, evoking sympathies akin, 
By power poetry affords. 

V. 

* He found a fountain of ambrosial words ;' 

Willing that other men should drink 
Of that which quenched his burning thirst so well, 
By leading earnest minds to think. 

VI. 

' He found a fountain of ambrosial words ;' 
And dare we scorn his abstract life ? 

Removed so far above the busy throng, 
Apart from all its chafe and strife. 

vn. 
' He found a fountain of ambrosial words i 

* He found' — ^the gift was planted there, 
By the same power, which at the first ordained, 

That others in the gift should share. 
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' He found a fountain of ambrosial words;' 
Rejoice we in their teachings dear ; 

That in our saddest hours of deepest gloom, 
Their numbers may our spirits cheer. 



FAILURE. 



' Kai iroOfjfna Kal fiaofiai,* 
* I both yearn and strive.* 

Sappho, Frag. 26. Bergk. 

t. 

The sky is clear, the air is bright ; 
A far off mountain I descry, 
And long to tread its airy height, 
Which other feet have firmly trode. 
Spell-bound and halting I remain, 
Yet yearn to follow on their road. 



II. 



A work of art before me lies ; 
Whilst I its beauties sadly scan, 
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I blame the hand which never tries, 
To exercise its powers and skill ; 
Producing nothing worthy of 
Its gifts, its means, and of my will. 



III. 

The open page excites my soul, 
Waking a sleeping nature there, 
Engendering thoughts beyond control. 
Alas ! this page is writ by hand 
Not mine — no produce of my brain 
Hath ever thus to life been fann'd. 

iv. 

The loved one comes — all eyes dilate. 
Pure peace and gladness flow around ; 
The presence seems to radiate, 
An atmosphere of hope and joy ; 
I lack the power to influence 
The heart of either man or boy. 



V. 

I yearn the whilst and sorely strive, 
And seem to strive without a hope. 
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That at my goal I shall arrive. 
I may have yearned too much before, 
And striven too hard to gain mine end. 
Enough ! I make one trial more. 




HOPE. 



* . . . XP^ StyaOdv 
'EXffi^ dvSpi /ilXfiti/.* 

* A man ought to cherish good hope.* 

Pindar, Isth. Ode viii., I. 32. 



I. 

Oh to mount higher still and higher ! 
Fresh in expectation and desire ; 

Then can man's spirit cope 
With weariness, delay, and sorrow ; 
He yet awaits a glorious morrow, 

Sustained by deathless hope. 

II. 
Ruins — fragments of the former years ; 
Broken endeavours, shadowy fears. 
Scattered on all sides view; 
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Amidst the wreck Forlorn Hope wanders, 
Who, as she very sadly ponders, 
Seeks to rebuild anew. 

III. 
From out the midst of sorrow's darkness, 
Which holds in stricken soul its fastness, 

Shinetha feeble light : 
A speck which daily waxes brighter, 
As with its increase grief grows lighter — 

Hope is this meteor bright. 

IV. 

Rugged the path of life, rocky, steep ; 
It sorely tries the ascending feet 

Of those who seek to mount 
And gain success's treacherous height. 
Hope gives motive power ; is the soul's might, 

Endeavour's springing fount 

V. 

Thee, let me then cherish, kindly one, 
For having consented to become 

Both energy and stay 
Of this poor oft-defeated being, 
Which wins its goal alone by seeing 

Thee at its side alway. 




THE SICK CHILD. 



I. 



A MOTHER sat in sorrowful mood, 
A cradle was by her side ; 

And as she sat there in solitude, 
She rocked it awhile and cried. 



II. 



For a tiny life was held therein — 

Her beautiful little boy, 
With a fair clear skin and golden hair, 

His mother's deep pride and joy. 



III. 



She sat and watched him many an hour, 
Whilst her heart was full of fears ; 

She thought the time of parting had come. 
Hence her eye was dimmed with tears. 
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IV. 
She deemed, moreover, she was alone, 

With her treasure doubly dear \ ' ^ 
That save herself and her baby-boy, 

No being of life was near. 

V. 

Yet three^ not two, were now in the room, 

A stranger had come unseen ; 
With evil intent — in viewless form. 

The mother and babe between. 

VI. 

A spirit was standing close at hand, 
Who, watching the laboured breath, 

Was biding its time to claim its prey ; 
And the shadow's name was Death. 

VII. 

It shed its light on the baby's face. 

And the paleness turned to blue ; 
It cast a chill at the mother's heart 

When she saw the changing hue. 

VIII. ■ 

The silent grief, as a heavy weight. 
Had subdued her spirits' strength. 

Sorrow was turning to agony 
As o'er her babe she bent 
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IX. 
Before God she bowed her stricken'd soul, 

And poured out her heart in prayer ; 
Lo 1 four in the room were with her now, 

The Angel of Life was there. 

X. 

Colour returned to the waning cheek : 
The eyes which had long been closed, 

Opened once more to the light of day, 
Whilst the mother's hopes arose. 

XI. 

The change from the door of death to life 
Brought a joy for words too deep ; 

But in melting loving thankfulness, ' 
Tears flowed which were sweet to weep. 

XII. 

Then the tender love of Nature's law, 
Passed into a hallowed bond ; 

Since by closer, dearer ties were knit 
The babe and his mother fond. 



FIRST LOVE. 



Er6s, the Greek divinity of Love, was amongst 'the earliest 
races of men held to be sjmonymous with the dawn — * there 
was but one similitude for the roseate bloom that betrays the 
dawn of love — it was the blush of the day— the rising of the sun. 
** The sun has risen," they said when we say " I love," * (Max 
MiLller). This idea of the Veda is embodied in the following 
lines. 



I. 



It stole so sweetly o'er me, — 
So gentle and so dumb, — 

I never thought it could be 
Life's master passion come. 



IL 



It came like rosy morning, 
And joy was in its train, 

With brighest hue adorning 
The soul it sought to gain. 
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III. 
Like vernal zephyr's fanning, 

Or shadows of the gloom, 
My strength of heart unnerving, 

It led me to my doom. 

IV. 

Yet so surely it became, 
My pearl of greatest price, 

The one jewel I would name 
That did for all suffice ; 

V. 

Being my soul's one star, 
Which guided all my way ; 

Ever shining from afar, 
Turning my night to day. 

VI. 

And when it set — too truly, 
A numbness of the soul. 

Token of my agony. 
Seized me beyond control. 

VII. 

O'er the dreary waste of years, 
I muse upon the time, 

When my first love with its fears 
Was in its strength and prime ; 
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VIIL 

And the heart, alas ! so cold, 

Once glowing with desire, 
Holding but — since growing old — 

The ashes of the fire. - 

IX. 

On the shrine of memory, 

O ERds ! Love and Dawn, 
Only can I offer Thee 

Abiding now forlorn— 

X. 

A semblance and a shadow, 

A waif from Time's vast sea. 
That alike in ebb and flow, 

Once brought Thee near to me. 



8 



I 




THE WHIM— A CONCEIT. 



1. 

What is that which sports around 
Wav'ring fancy's border ground, 
With fantastic garnish crowned? 

One just found ; 

New-bom child. 
Now to-day it holds its sway, 
And its follies none gainsay, 
Bending all to its own way ; 

Without stay, 

Foolish wild. 

II. 

Birth it had from dimpled chin^ 
Merry eyes and figure slim. 
Nature full of fire within : 



THE WHIM,-^A CONCEIT. US 

Let me win, 

One like this : 
Then upon her whim I wait, 
Be it early, be it late, 
She will never satiate, 

Nor abate. 

Loving kiss. 



S — 2 



THE BEAUTIFUL. 



< Sm 



teriv dXiyov rb KoKhv,^ 
Antiphanes— Greek Comic Poet, B.C. 388. 



I. 



* The Beautiful is rare, 

Cast not o'er common life and sight 
Surely not all can share, 

The vision of an inward light. 



II. 



* The Beautiful is rare,' 

Yet Beauty takes more forms than we 
With unpurged eyes may dare, 

Or may aspire to see. 
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III. 

* The Beautiful is rare,' 

In lowest guise — of outward mien, 
When it bedecks the fair, 
Gilding with glory and with sheen. 

IV. 

* The Beautiful is rare,* 

Nay — rarer in the souk I sigh, 
So few for beauty care 
Appealing to the inward eye. 

V. 

* The Beautiful is rare,' 

Adorning moral strength — with grace 
Enduing those who bear ' 
Sublime their lot — their burdens face. 

VL 

' The Beautiful is rare,* 

Here in this shadow world of night 
It is all Beauty, where 

Pure Beauty shines with undimmed light. 




JOYS. 



'AXXd re fioi tUv ijSog. 

Homer, Iliad, xviii. 80. 

1. 

To win the race, 
In life's keen chase, 

For what the world holds dear y 
Is a pleasure, 
Without measure, 

To votaries sincere. 

IL 

To rouse, and lie, 
Under a sky, 

Warm with a summer's sun ; 
Gives a calm joy. 
Helping to buoy. 

The soul ot many a one. 
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IIL 



To feci the eye 
Of love is nigh, 

The soft breath on the face ; 
Begets a rapture 
That doth capture 

Love in its soft eml^ace. 

IV. 

In duty done, 
There lies the sum, 

Of conscience placed at rest ; 
A boon most great, 
Marking a state 

Of blessedness confessed* 



LOOKING SPRING. 



'Eop 9* opokMra, 

Theocritus, Idil. 13, v. 45. 



She came tripping light as fawn ; 
(It was early summer's mom) — 
On the closely shav^i lawn ; 
Child of grace, 
Looking Spring. 
Golden was her waving hair, 
Free her motion as the air, 
Saying — * Catch me if you dare ; 
Let us race. 
Now begin.' 

II, 
Panting, blushing, half in fear. 
When she found me drawing near, 
Captured— more than ever dear; 
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Her I kissed ; 

Cozening. 

Closely folding in my arms, 

Guarding her from fancy's harms, 

Soothing all her coy alarms ; 

This she wished ; 

Looking Spring. 



\ 




THE FUTURE. 



'Afikpai IwiXotwoi 

Pindar, Olymp. Od. I., v. 53. 

I. 
I DO not care to ask the past, 
That o'er its fate the die has cast, 
The value of its fruit 
Let it be gently put to rest, 
With all emotions of the breast 
Which in that time had root. 



II. 



The days to come are my concern, 
That in the future I may earn 
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All merit that I can. 
Days only witness what is true, 
Most wisely taking daily view 
Of all I do and am. 



THE DEAD. 



'Dialogues of the Dead.* 
Persons : Hermes and Meniphus. — Scene : The shades. 

^ Men. Where are the beautiful men, and the beautiful 
women, O Hermes ? I see nothing but bones and skulls wanting 
flesh. 

Her, Yet, verily, these are what all the poets praise. 

Men. But show me Helen. 

Her. The skull here is Helen. 

Men. Then was it on this account that a thousand ships were 
filled from all Greece, and so many Greeks and barbarians fell, 
and so many cities were laid waste ? 

Her. But you do not see, O Menippus ! the woman living ; 
flowers when withered and colourless have not their glory, yet 
when they blossom they are most beautiful.' 

LUCIAN. 

(The above passages, selected ixova the dialogue, suggested 
the following lines.) 

I. 
It lay before me dull and cold, 

A lifeless image there ; 
It looked so young and yet so old, 

Both semblances to share. 
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II. 
Another day, and it had changed 

Into another self, 
A new and other state was gained 

By time's corrupting pelf. 

III. 
The third day came, and with it brought 

An altered likeness quite, 
Such wondrous change the hours had wrought 

Since it had seen the light 

IV. 

Now after lapse of many years, 

I gazed on the same clay, 
And through the mist of blinding tears 

Traced its life's sunny day. 

V. 

Was it with these dry withered bones 
I lived and loved and wept ? 

And is it thus my grief condones 

Time's greatest, bitt'rest theft? 

VI. 

Yes, for I look not on the dead, 

But on the life once bright ; 
Whilst every saddened tear I shed 

Turns darkness into light 
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YII. 
The flowers that now all withered lie, 

Bereft of beauty's form. 
Are glorious before they die, 

And every place adorn. 

VIII. 

» 
Since flowers will grow and blossom yet, 

Though in another year ; 

They teach the present to forget. 

And bid me dry the tear. 

IX. 

My loved and lost will still be found, 

In the eternal spring. 
Where grace and glory both abound 

And endless pleasure bring. 



ANNIE'S VISIT. 



-•♦■ 



I. 

The churchyard lay on hilly slope,* 

High on the sunny side ; 
Below it spread the bright green fields. 

And lake extending wide. 

II. 
It was a summer's afternoon, 

And balmy was the air : 
When seated on a little grave' 

Was mourning maiden fair. 

III. 

r 

She sat and plucked some blades of grass, 

Tom off the tiny grave* 
Amongst her treasures sacredly 

These lovingly to save. 
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IV. 
On a like sunny afternoon 

Some months before, in Spring, 
Around that self-same grave she stood 

In sorrow worshipping : 

V. 

Which then was opened to receive 

A younger sister, whom 
The Master called — a lovely plant — 

In Paradise to bloom. 

VI. 

She now had come some spoil to take, 

Some relic from the ground 
In which her little sister had 

A place of resting found. 

VII. 

With brightened blush and tear-gemmed eye, 

She trembling mention made 
Of one whose little body lay 

In that small quiet grave. 

VIII. 

■ 

Whilst health and youth and beauty graced 

The maiden who survived. 
The other girl was food for worms, 

The little girl who died. 
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IX, 

Scanned by the eye of sense alone. 

Who can their lots compare ? 
Viewed by the eye of faith, to change 

Their portions who would dare ? 

X. 

The dead child lives an angel's lif( 

An angel now in light ; 
Removed from every earthly taint, 

With spirit ever bright 

XI 

The living child has yet to die. 

To pass through sorrow's reign ; 
To leam by this world's discipline 

The sacrament of pain. 

XII. 

For her whom God hath taken first, 

Thanksgiving we outpour; 
For her who has to follow her. 

We Pray for evermore. 




THE GREATER JOY. 



Pindar, Olym., Ode il, ' 



Hard yeats of stem relentless toil, 
With burning of the midnight oil. 
The beauties of life's grace despoil ; 

Forgotten now 
Success, that ver; pleasant foil, 

Has crowned thy brow, 
ti. 
Old days of lowly ways and means,— 
With fitting care, as well beseems 
The man who it his duty deems 

To make such shifts ; — 
Change into visionary dreams 

By fortune's gifts. 
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III. 

Clouds tinged with sorrow's sable hue. 
That quite eclipsed a brighter view, 
As nearer, darklier they drew, 

Dissolved in light : 
When joy makes all our feelings new, 

They pass from sight. 

IV. 

Doubt holds me in its tangled maze, 
Seeking on higher things to gaze ; 
I meet with' visions that amaze. 

Lo 1 all is cleared, 
As if the cause of doubts once raised. 

Had not appeared. 



V. 



Great grief before the greater joy, 
Falls, dies away, leaves no alloy. 
Passed are the feelings which annoy. 

The stronger reigns ; 
And sorrow now dethroned, to cloy 

The soul disdains. 



9—2 



THE IMMORTAL. 



Ov ycL^ Ku>£ ^avarw yk ^vyltv ilfiapidvov idriv. 

TYRTiEUS, Car., 2. V. V. 12, 13. 

' Fate does not will that man from death should fly. 
Although the child of deathless ancestry.' 

Comment. 

I. 
O'er the inferior weaker part of man 

Death surely holds his stern decree, 
Nor all man's fears, or prayers, or struggles, can 

From death his mortal body free. 

II. 
Yet does man claim a higher kindred ; one 

Which through the power of the new birth, 
By might of Him who death did overcome. 

Unites man's soul whilst still on earth 
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III. 
With that grand family that knows not death, 

To whom an endless life pertains ; 
A family of spirits who forget 

The mortal, where the immortal reigns. 

IV. 

In low submission to the terror king, 

For very scorn, may man now lie, 
The power of death is such a transient things 

Death dies in immortality. 



THE SUMMER. 



* OvK aUi Oipoe IwHTau* 

Hesiod, * Works and Days,' v. 502. 

I. 

* It will not be summer ever -* 

Words full of meaning deep ; 
Would o'er past summers never, 

We were not forc'd to weep. 



II. 



* It will not be summer ever ;' 
The sun of joy so bright 

Will depart, and departing sever 
The ties that most delight 
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III. 

* It will not be summer ever,' 

Chill winter's age creeps on ; 
Winter of sorrow and terror, 
Of hope dispelled and gone, 

IV. 

* It will not be summer ever,' 

Here in this changeful time ; 
But it will be summer ever 
In the eternal clime. 



THE IMMORTALITY OF GOOD- 
NESS. 



* Here, Saion of Acanthus is sleeping a holy sleep, 
Say not that the good die, or for the son of Dicon weep.' 

Calumachus, Epigram X. 



* The good can never die ;' 

For goodness hath a living power 
All feel and none deny. 

Which quite transcends life's fitful hour. 



II. 



' The good can never die / 

An endless life awaits the just, 

Though in the grave they lie 
Their present tabernacle's dust 
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IIL 

' The good can never die ;' 

All they have done, or thought, or said, 
Throughout eternity 
Bears lasting witness for the dead. 

IV. 

* The good can never die -y 

Engraven on the living heart, 
To life this truth apply ; 

In peace may then thy soul depart 



UNDAUNTED HOPES. 



"tWi * 



'H^t; rt OiipaaXkcus rbv ficucpitv rctvciv /3tov ekwiai, 

iEscHYLUS, * Prom. Vine* 536-7. 
* It is something sweet to extend a long life by undaunted hopes.' 



* Undaunted hopes !' — and do they linger, 

And lingering act upon a life, 
Already marked by Time's sere finger, 
And rifled of its keen delight ? 



II. 



* Undaunted hopes !* — the clouds that lower, 

And darkly o'er the future loom, 
Are by their brightness reft of power 
And glorified in their gloom. 
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III. 

' Undaunted hopes! ' — they greatly lengthen 
The season of man's power to work ; 

His energies they brace and strengthen, 
Since oft in saddest vein they lurk. 

IV. 

* Undaunted hopes !* — through many a sorrow 

They lead the soul serene and pure, " 
Expectant of a glorious morrow, 
Renewed, and able to endure. 

V. 

* Undaunted hopes !' — O never leave me, 

Sustain and lighten life's decay ; 
Much can I bear, with peace, beside thee. 
Till changing night gives place to day ! 



THE SHORTENED LIFE. 



(The following moxal may perhaps point out a ' better hope ' to 
those who have shared in the poet's regret) 

' IIoXXoc y<ip ^fiiv ioTi TtOxdvai xpovog, 

SiMONiDES Amorginus, Flag. 3 Bergk. 

' For us there is but time too much, 

To lie in death's enduring slumber, 
To live — too short, and evil such — 
Are the few years we have to number.' 

Moral. 



I. 



Yet not too few to do the will 

Of Him who gave us being here, 
If we the powers of life fulfil, 
' And serve him with a heart sincere. 
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II. 
Our work will not be wrought in vain, 

Be our life's measure long or brief; 
We an eternal rest shall gain — 

A dateless end to all our grief 



A LAMENT. 



I WOULD I had begun to sing, 

In early life, with clearer tones ; 
When ev'ry day brought new delight, 

And each small thing some pleasure owned. 

II. 

When youthful fancy wandered free, 

Guided by Inspiration's hand ; 
Leading through loveliness intense, 

Midst fairy scenes, with golden strand. 

III. 

My muse, like bird, with wing undipped, 
Might then on high have gently soared ; 

Learning from melodies unheard. 
The music of a sweeter chord. 
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IV. 

I might have earned in former years, 

The right to take a lowly stand ; 
Amongst our lyric singers, who 

Already form a noble band. 

V. 

But now, my mellow evening notes. 

Like twilight echoes faintly fall ; 
In gentle accents pleading low, 

Before they die beyond recall. 

VI. 

Too late to make a name and fame j 

My spirit still I must outpour ; 
Full mindful of that night which shall 

Silence my song for evermore. 

VII. 

Just as the summer's setting sun, 

In fading glory dies away ; 
So would I that my verses might, 

Reflect some tints of my past days. 

VIII. 

Recalling visions long gone by, 

Of men, and deeds, and thoughts that moved, 
My inmost being's very depths. 

And their inherent glory proved 



THE SPRING. 



-o^ 



Why love I thee, the beautiful, the Spring ? , 

Is it because the winter's cold^ 
Transmuting into warmth, thou dost begin, 

Ere thy sweet season groweth old ? 



II. 



Why love I thee, the beautiful, the Spring? 

Is it because a sky &ii blue 
Thou bearest on thy gentle tender wing, 

Tinging creation with its hue ? 



III. 



Why love I thee, the beautiful, the Spring ? 

Is it because of young green leaves. 
And the nascent buds, and the birds which fling 

Their tuneful songs amid the trees ? 
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IV. 
Why love I thee, the beautiful, the Spring ? 

Is it because the running brooks 
Flow at thine advent with a purling ring, 

Cheering the soul like loving looks ? 

V. 

Yes ! for these things, sweet Spring, I love thee well, 

Yet, for others, I love thee more : 
A deeper and tenderer love doth dwell 

In my heart when now I explore 

VI. 

The mystic lessons which around thy shrine 

Hover in loveliness arrayed, 
When thou usherest in thy softer clime, 

Rich in thy latent life displayed. 

VII. 

I love thee much, the beautiful, the Spring, 

Because in type a pledge most true 
To my fainting heart thou dost surely bring 

Of a life which is ever new. 

VIII. 

A b^inning is what I see in thee 

Of better things to come in time ; 
Whilst oi progress thou art a prophecy — 

Of progress that I claim as mine. 

10 
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IX. 

O Spring ! thou tendest X,o perfeciunis state. 

Yet dost its glories neyer earn ; 
For Autumn comes to gather in, when late, 

These fruits, of which thou gav'st the germ. 

X. 

So, Spring, thou art a parable : and one 
In which I thoughtfully can see 

The fruits of life, ripened by heaven's sun. 
Tracing their origin to thee. 



RESULTS. 



■ o« 



Oafiiva KoxayopcjQ, 

Pindar, Olym, Ode i. v. S4. 

' Reproach is often gained, 
When loss has been sustained.' 



COMMENT. 



I. 



It happens sometimes fortmie frowns, 
Whilst loss combined with failure crowns 

Our best and wisest schemes ; 
And plans matured by careful thought. 
And labours which with toil are wrought, 

Are turned to idle dreams. 

10 — 2 



[4« RESULTS. 

II. 
Then seek we sympathy in vain, 
Or loving, cheerful words to gain — 

Reproach is all the store ; 
Which the stem grant to ill-success, 
Who in their selfish bitterness. 

Reproaches coldly pour. 



PERSEVERANCE. 



*Tb & ItlTovfievov oKmtov* 

Sophocles, CEd. Tyr. v. cxi. 

* That which is searched for, is to be acquired.' 



COMMENT. 



I SHALL gain die one thing that I search for, 
If I search with an earnest mind ; 

With a strong hope and firm purpose before, 
And with due perseverance behind. 



IL 



Many years may it be ere I stand on 
The vantage ground, high o'er the plain ; 

Yet no failure shall make me abandon 
The prize that I seek to obtain. 



ISO PERSEVERANCE. 

III. 

That with seeking connected is finding, 
Is a truth which is almost trite ; 

It expresses a law which is binding, 
As part (^ the great law (bright 

IV. 

With the rich wealth of life cast in plenty. 
With power to gather and store ; 

Shall my hand and my heart remain empty 
Whilst others reap much, and some more ? 

V. 

Let me search, then, and find out all learning, 

My mental possessions extend; 
Since aU knowledge to blessing is turning 

If sanctified to its true end. 



THE LAST VICTORY. 



' Questa volta la nwrU vinceJ' 

Last words of Pius IX. 



I. 

' This time thou hast conquered, O Death -^ 
I lowly bow to thy stem decree, 

The failing pulse and falt'ring breath, 
Tell of a soul that longs to be free. 

II. 
^ This time thou hast conquered, O Death ;' 

I am thine as a slave in thine hand. 
Resistance is vain now, O Death, 

Thee I feel it is vain to withstand. 
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III. 

* This time thou hast conquered, O Death ;' 

Defeated before, I defied thee, 
I smiled at thy accents which saith, 
* Come, — ^thou art bidden — ^and follow me.' 

IV. 

* This time thou hast conquered, O Death / 

Yet thy last hour of triumph has run, 
Thy power is broken, O Death ; 
Through the might of the Crucified One. 



A KINDRED THOUGHT. 



Theognis— Greek Gnomic Poet, flourished 540 B.C. 



' OifK ilpafiai icKurfifa paaiXtliu kyicaTcuc£i(r9at 
Te9vBia£, oXXd, ri fiol ^dnrri ykvovt^ a.ya9ov 
'A(T7raXa9ot Taini9iv ofioiov ffrp&na Qavovri 
T6 ^vkov ri aicKijpbv yiyircu ^ fiaXaKOvJ 

Sententiae, w. 1191 — 1 195. 

To be placed upon a royal couch, I love not, when I'm 

dead, 
But to have my share of good things, whilst living, well 

outspread ; 
The bed of thorns or tapestry is all one to him who's 

gone, 
The wood becometh hard or soft alike in the long home. 

Charles Lamb— English Essayest, died a. d. 1834. 
'For what satisfaction hath a man, that he shall 
" lie down with kings and emperors in death," who in 
his lifetime never greatly coveted the society of such 
bedfellows ?' 



THE PARTING. 



He scanned with love her eye to-day — 
Blue eye which wandered ^away — 

And as he gazed it seemed to say, 
' Detain me not — I must away.' 



II. 



She turned to him her wasted cheek. 
Yet shrinking from his sad grief deep ; 

SufiPring had made her frame so weak 
She could not sigh — she could but weep, 



III. 



He watched her by the fading light ; 

The remnant of a soul once bright 
Flickered — ^last effort of its might ; 

And he was left alone — with night 



THE EYE. 



* . . . El Sk 9e6v 
Avfip TiQ [Kmrai re Xaokfiev 'ipStov, afiaprdvEi. 



* If any man, doing anything, expects to conceal it from God- 
he errs.* 

Pindar, Olym. Od. i. v. 102. 



I. 

Under the robe of darkest night, 

In chamber closely veiled from sight ; 

Be careful what you do ; 

The sable mantle owns its rents, 

The chamber hath its occupants, 

Which keep you in their view. 
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II. 

A never deeping watchful eye 
That can the universe descry 
Using eternal light ; 
Is searching out thy works and ways. 
Minutely with perpetual gaze, 
By Wisdom's clearest light 



THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 



I. 



Day of life ! — I love thee now, 
In this thy waning light ; 

1 never loved thee half so well 
In thy full noon-tide bright. 



II. 



Intensively I cling to thee, 
As darkling shadows rise ; 

And with a tearful, breaking heart, 
I muse on what I prize ; 
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III. 

On what I love and am to lose, 

Of very self a part ; 
The sight of each dear face which is 

Engraven on my heart 

IV. 

Association has endeared 
Many and trivial things ; 

To part from which, with agony 
The thought my spirit wrings. 

V. 

The marvellous excitement too. 
Of the impending change ; 

With its eternal consequence, 
Both thought and £uth derange. 

VL 

Severed from my old life — I feel, 
A nameless terror flow ; 

Which plunges all my feelings in. 
Unutterable woe ; 

VII. 

Which loosens all my hold on time, 
Past, present, and to come ; 

Engendering a dark despair, 
Of being quite undone. 
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VIII. 

Ere the ' last enemy ' shall gain, 

Me, as his fallen prey ; 
May God His Angel send to me, 

To bear my soul away. 



THE SWANS. 



* . . this pale faint swan, 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death ; 
And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest.' 

Shakespeare, King John, Act v., sc. 7. 

' Swanlike let me sing and die.' 

Byron. 

In * The Swans,' is embodied a portion of the reply of Socrates 
to the doubts of immortality which Simmias expressed (Flato, 
Phaedo Ixxxv. A. 6.) to him lamenting that men, ' through their 
own fear of death, belie the swans/ which ' are prophetic' 



I. 



'TwAS said of old, that swans once sang all day, 
Yet not with cold or hunger was their strife ; 

Dying, they sang a more intensive lay, 
First warbling accents of immortal life, 
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II. 
Which they now celebrate in deathless notes, 

Divining what so soon shall o'er them come ; 
On the still air their solemn death-cry floats, 

Sign the great change is nigh, the toil is done, 

IIL 

Oh ! not in grief, with no sad thoughts of death, 
They lay them down to sing their last adieu ; 
Their tune is as a prophecy ; their breath, 

A sweet voice whispering softly to the i^^^^ 

IV. 

These are Apollo's servants, who 
Upon his minstrel service ever wait ; 

Chanting his paean's glad, their lives all through. 
Claiming their due reward ; unchanging state. 

V. 

Untainted with the shadow of a grief, 
Since all is joy and gladness on that shore ; 

From the dull round of life a full relief^ 
Rest, with harmonious song for evermore. 

VI. 

We men with darkened minds their rapture scan. 
And wrongly read the indications given 

Of this prophetic joy ; — reading as man 

Does read — the tokens of the gift from heaven. 

II 
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VU. 
It is not thus with souls of harmony, 

Attuned to music of enduring spheres ; 
In death, to them, there is no agony, 

A longing, living hope casts out all fears. 

VIII. 

Such look beyond the veil of time and sense. 
Beyond the present scene of pain or woe \ 

To Paradise the blest, from whence, 
All joyous melodies for ever flow. 

IX. 

These souls divine, prophetic like the swan, 
In unheard melodies about to die : 

Utter the first notes of that grand " New Song," 
Which represents inunortal ecstacy. 



AUTUMN. 



* Pomifer Autumnus fruges effuderit.^ — Horace. 



I. 



Thou comest with a footstep soft, 
Clad in thy robe of misty mom, 
Wearing a loveliness that oft 
With thee is born. 



II. 



One quite unlike the changeftil Spring, 
With all its blushing, budding grace \ 
A softer beauty thou dost fling 
O'er nature's face. 



III. 



The waving com thou passest by. 

Whose ripe ears take a golden hue, 
Which bids the swain his sickle ply. 
With labour due. 



II — 2 
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IV. 
Thoa pccicst langfamgly on swaid. 

By apple-tzees o'ershadowed quite ; 
Their tinted fimit is tfaj award. 
And thy delight. 

V. 

Thy son imparts the down and bloom 
To plmn, and peach, and apricot ; 
To ripen products of earth's womb. 
Thy blessed lot 

VL 

Thy footsteps many tokens leave. 

That nature's woik is well nigh done ; 
And that of this year's gifts we have 
Now reaped the sum. 

VII. 

E'en as before the storm, the lull. 
Or as the joy before the grief; 
So art thou very plentiful 
For season brief 

VIII. 

Borne on the wings of thy still air. 

Is coming Winter, dead and cold, 
With blasts which make creation bare 
Ere thou art old. 
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IX. 

Just as at close of life the calm, 

With ties that dsdly grow more dear, 
Predict, by this, their very charm, 
The end is near. 

X. 

Thou art as evening rainbow bright, 
Which, shining in the setting sun. 
Dissolves in the retiring light ; 
Darkness has come. 

XI. 

O Autumn ! thy remaining hours 
We treasure with a miser care, 
Walking amidst thy fruits and flowers 
With saddened air. 

XIL 

With hearts prophetic, since we mark 
Thy gentle reign is well nigh o'er \ 
Whilst death and winter — both so dark — 
Lurk at our door. 



THE PHANTOM MAN. 



First Thoughts. 

In connection with the centenary of Pompeii, held Sep. 25, 
1879, an account is given of a Pompeian house, opened some 
years since, which furnished the fact recorded in the following 
ines. 



I. 

And Thou art standing there 
Before us ! spoken of with bated breath ; 
Standing in thy calm majesty of death — 

To gaze we hardly dare. 
Emotion strong, and thought that travels fast 
Quail with dread awe before Thy mighty past. 
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II. 

Thou child of time remote, 
Strange link between the epoch of to-day. 
And that old world of Thine so far away ; 

An age we seek to note 
Counting the centuries by tens, since when 
Thou dwelt amongst the throng of living men. 



III. 

Would we could speak with Thee, 
And that thy voiceless lips might break once more 
Their awful silence, and those thoughts outpour, 

The continuity 
Of which, after such centuries of rest. 
Would flow with august meaning from thy breast. 

IV. 

What hast Thou waited for. 
Standing expectant, through this weary time ? 
Sustained by what delusive hope sublime 

At this thy very door 
Hast thou kept sentinel to catch the tread 
Of some who might bring succour to the dead? 
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V. 



And we have come at last \ 
After thy long and weary waiting — come 
To see Thee here, and thus to note the sum 

Of centuries all past ; 
Whilst our slow feet have tarried on their way. 
And generations have been turned to clay. 



VL 



All mute and motionless^ 
Throughout these many ages, aye ihe same ; 
Hardly of earth, we find Thee here remain. 

In form so passionless ; 
Thou mockest the swift flight of passing change 
Abiding still, beyond its restless range. 



VII. 



To marvel is not well ; — 
These eighteen hundred years, and more, below 
Beside eternity as swiftly flow 

As moments where we dwell. 
Why wonder that the form remained thus whole. 

Forgetful that eternal is the soul ? 
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VIII. 

But look ! a flash, — away 
Has melted this weird phantom form — ^no trace 
Remains of him, who in his proper place 

Hath stood with us to-day ; 
Whilst dust impalpable — a crumbling heap 
Is sinking slowly all around our feet 

IX. 

What more is mortal life ? 
Mere semblance and the shadow of life real, 
Of that true being which within we feel 

Waging a ceaseless strife, 
With all Corruption's elements — the clan 
Of which conspired to form the Phantom Man. 



THE PHANTOM MAN. 



Second Thoughts. 



I. 

My story is about a man 

Who was so very old ; 
So old — but if I tell his age, 

My story would be told. 

II. 

We found Him standing in a room, 

Alone and in the dark 
At the first glance I must confess, 

He gave us all a start. 
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III 
We spoke to Him — He did not speak, 

He would not even nod ; 
In vain a gushing^ lady gave, 

A sympathetic sob. 

IV. 

We tried our friend's eyes with a light. 

They would not even wink ; 
He was a funny personage 

We all began to think. 

v. 
The room He stood in, too, was queer. 

Adorned with frescoes strange ; 
O'er some of which I should not like. 

My daughter's eye to range. 

VI. 

Their colour was as perfect as, 

When first put on the walls : 
But oh ! — they were unlike the views, 

That decorate our halls. 

VII. 

Devices many, quaint and rare, 

With divers landscapes crude ; 
And gods and dancing goddesses, 

Who certainly seemed rude. 
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THL 

Bat strai^est fact of all, it wa% 
Before we coold get near; 

Men had from ashes and debris^ 
His doorwaj first to dear. 

DL 

Inferior servants mostly wDl 
The room-door open leave : 

But this man's lackeys had been bred 
Of quite another breed. 

X. 

His door they shut most carefully, 

Before they went away ; 
And left Him in His solitude, 

For ever and a day. 

XI. 

And then you know, the ashes fell, 
Which quite closed up the door ; 

Alas I Pompeian houses had, 
No first or second floor. 

XII. 

« 

Endurance will in trials oft 
Nobly support the shock ; 

Therefore He waited by His door 
For some kind soul to knock. 
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XIII. 
He waited all that day and night, 

He waited a full week ; 
For His lost presence no one came, 

In anxious fear to seek. 

XIV. 

He stood throughout the month and year, 

The century throughout : 
Through nearly twice a thousand years, 

But nothing came about 

XV. 

He stood until His limbs were stiiT, 

Until His eyes were gone ; 
Until to dust had turned His flesh, 

Also His very bone. 

XVL 

Creatures of habit are we all ; 

Some thousand years or so. 
Confirm our idios3nicracies, 

Whichever way they go. 

XVII. 

Our host had grown too old to change 

Of life His habit now ; 
Living so long in solitude. 

He could not bear a row. 
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XVIII. 
The air and light came strange to Him, 

As used to other ways ; 
So He bethought it was high time, 

To terminate His days. 

XIX. 

E'en as we gazed — ^a sudden flash, 

A sudden quiver ran 
Throughout His frame — ^and into dust 

Dissolved the Phantom Man. 




FALLING LEAVES. 



'AvSp^Q . . . ^vWatv ycvc^ vpoaofioioL 
' Men like to the race of leaves.' 

Aristophanes. Aves, 1. 685. 



I. 



These falling leaves, 
Which from the trees 
Are floatiog idly by; 
Nature's preachers ! 
Saddest teachers ! 
Whispering * man must die.' 
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II. 



Each season round, 
Their own sad sound, 
Repeated year by year ; 
As they are blown. 
And gently moan, 
Grating upon the ear ; 

III. • 

Holds a meaning, 
For this seeming 
Life, lasting but to-day ; 
Shadows fleeting, 
Nothing keeping, 
Barely a short told * say * 

IV. 

Leaves have spoken. 

By mute token, 

To myriads passed away ; 

They are speaking. 

Full of meaning — 

* Prepare for thy decay.' 
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V. 

They tell of Spring, 
Fled on Time's wing, 
Season of love and grace ; 
A glorious time, 
In every line 
Revealing beauty's trace. 



VI. 

Once they were young, 
Then from them sprung, 
A shade for Love's delight ; 
Spring-time and prime ! 
Yes ! they were thine, 
So beautiful, so bright I 

VII. 

Their work now done, 
Autumn has come. 
Will follow rain and cold ; 
They forgotten, 
Lying rotten, 
S3nnbolize what is old. 



12 



^ 
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vni. 

We pause — a tree, 
Is promised thee ; 
Higher lessons teaching ; 
Whose leaves never, 
Fall or wither, 
Life eternal preaching. 



THE END. 
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HER GOOD NAME. By J. Fortrey Bouverie. 

3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
HER IDOL. By Maxwell Hood. 3 vols., 3 is. 6d. 

HER WORLD AGAINST A LIE. By Florence 
Marryat. Author of "Love's Conflict," etc. 3 
vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

HILDA AND I. By Mrs. Hartley. 2 vols., 
21S 

HILLESDEN ON THE MOORS. By Rosa Mac- 
kenzie Kettle, Author of "The Mistress of Lang- 
dale Hall." 2 vols., 2 IS. 

Samuel Tinsley &, Co., 31, Southampton St, Strand. 
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HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma Maria Peak- . 
SON, Author of " One Love in a Life." 3 vols. . 
31S. 6d. 

HIS SECOND WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of " Meg," " Just a Woman." " Woman's Wrong," etc. 
^ vols. ^is. 6d. 

HIS WIFE. By Mrs. C J. Newby, Author of 

" Common Sense,'' &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

HOUSE OF CLARISFORD, The: a Novel. By 
Frederick Woodman. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of "Meg," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

|N BONDS, BUT FETTERLESS : a Tale of 
Old Ulster. By Richard Cunninghame, 

2 vols., 2 IS. 

IN SECRET PLACES. By Robert J. Griffiths, 

LL.D. 3 vols., 319. 6d. 
IN SHEEFS CLOTHING. By Mrs. Harry 

BENNETT EDWARDS, Author of 'A Tantalus Cup.' 

3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

IN SPITE OF FORTUNE. By Maurice Gay. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

IS IT FOR EVER? By Kate Mainwaring. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

|ABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. ElLOART, 
Author of " The Curate's Discipline," " Meg," 
" Kate Randal's Bargain," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
JESSIE OF BOULOGNE. By the Rev. C. Gill- 
MOR, M.A. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

ATE BYRNE. By S. Howard Taylor. 2 

vols., 2 is. 

KATE RANDAL'S BARGAIN. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of *' The Curate's Discipline," " Some of 
Our Girls," " Meg," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

KITTY'S RIVAL. By Sydney Mostyn, Author 
of " The Surgeon's Secret," etc. 3 vols., 31& 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St, Strand. 
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|ADY LOUISE. By Kathleen Isabelle 
Clarges. 3 vols., 3is.6d. 

LADY OF TREFERNE, The. By Harriet S. 
Hill. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LADY'S HOLM. By Annie L. Walker, author 

of " Against Her Will," " A Canadian Heroine," &c. 3 vols. 
31S. 6d. 

LASCARE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LAST OF THE HADDONS, The. By Mrs. New- 
MAN, Author of " Too Late," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LAWRENCE LOFTEWALDE. By Arthur 
Hamilton. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LIFE OUT OF DEATH : a Romance. 3 vols., 
31s. 6d. 

LITTLE LOO. The : a Story of the South Sea. 
By Sidney Mostyn. Author of "Kitty's Rival," "The 
Surgeon's Secret," &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG : an Autobiographi- 
cal Sketch of His Life and Adventures. By the 
Rev. Stephen Shepherd Maguth, LL.B., Can- 
tab. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

LORD CASTLETON'S WARD. Bv Mrs. B. R. 
Green. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LORD GARLFORD'S FREAK. By the Rev. 
James B. Baynard, Author of *The Rector of Oxbury.* 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

LOVE LOST, BUT HONOUR WON. By Theo- 
dore Russell Monro, Author of *' The Vande- 
leurs of Red Tor,*' etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LOVE THAT LIVED, The. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of " The Curate's Discipline," " Just a 
Woman," " Woman's Wrong," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LOVE'S BONDAGE. By Laurence Brooke, 

Author of * The Queen of Two Worlds.' 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LYNTON ABBOTT'S CHILDREN. A Novel 3 

vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St, Strand. 
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[ADAME. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author 
of '* St. Simon's Niece/' etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MAGIC OF LOVE, The. By Mrs. Forrest-Grant, 
Author of " Fair, but not Wise." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

■* A very amusing novel." — Scotsman, 

MAID ELLICE. By Theo, Gift. Author of 

" Pretty Miss Bellew," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MAR'S WHITE WITCH. By Gertrude Doug- 
las, Author of " Brown as a Berry," etc 3 vols., 
^is. 6d. 

MASTER OF RED LEAF, The : A Tale. By 
Elizabeth A. Meriwether. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD, The, By Mrs. 
Arthur Lewis. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MART AND MANSION : a Tale of Struggle and 
Rest. By Philip Massinger. 3 vols., 3 is. 6d. 
MARY GRAINGER: A Story. By George 

I^FTCH 2 vols 2 Is 

MONKSFORD. " A Tale of Much Talking. By the 

Author of " Wise as a Serpent," " Wife or Slave," &c. 3 vols., 
31s. 6d. 

MOUNTAIN DAISY, A. By Emily Grace 

Harding. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
MR. VAUGHAN'S HEIR. By Frank Lee Bene- 

DICT, Author of " Miss Dorothy's Charge," etc, 3 

vols., 31S. 6d. 
MY FRIEND AND MY WIFE. By Henry James 

GiBBS. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
MY COUSIN PERCY. By Crocus Fcrster LegH. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

IamE'S worth, a. By Mrs. M. Allen. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

NEARER AND DEARER. By Elizabeth J. 

Lysaght, Author of "Building upon Sand." 

3 vols., 3is.6d. 
NO FATHERLAND. By Madame Von Oppen- 

2 vols., 2 IS. 
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|LD love is the new, The. By MAURICE 

WiLiX)N. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

ONLY SEA AND SKY. By Elizabeth Hind- 

' LEY. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

OUR VICAR, By Wynter Frore Knight. 3 

vols., 31S. 6d. 
OVER THE FURZE. By RosA M. Kettle, 

Author of the " Mistress of Langdale Hall," etc. 3 

vols., 31S. 6d. 

IeNELOPE'S WEB: a Story. By Louis 

WiTHRED. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

PERCY LOCKHART. By F. W. Baxter. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

PHILIP LYNDON'S TROUBLES. By Edith 
Owen Bourne. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

lUEEN OF TWO WORLDS, The. A Novel. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

I ECTOR OF OXBURY, The: a Novel. 3 
vols., 3IS. 6d. 

RAVENSDALE. By Robert Thynne, author of 
" Tom Delany." 3 vols., 3 is. 6d. 

RIDING OUT THE GALE. By Annette Lyster. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

RING OF PEARLS, The; or. His at Last By 
Jerrold Quick. 2 vols., 21s. 

RIVERSDALE COURT. By Mrs. Forrest 

Grant, author of " Fair, but not Wise," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

ROOT OF ALL EVIL, The. By Florence 

Marryat, Author of * Love's Conflict,' 'Woman Against 
Woman/ &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. • 

RUPERT REDMOND. A Tale of England, Ire- 
. land, and America. By Walter Sims South- 
well. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

|AINT SIMON'S NIECE. By Frank Lee 
Benedict, author of" Miss Dorothy's Chaige." 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Oc, 81, Southampton St., Strand. 
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SALTHURST : a Novel. By Mrs. Arthur Lewis, 

author of *' The Master of Riverswood." 3 vols., 31s. 6gL 

SEARCH FOR A HEART, The : a Novel. By 

John Alexander. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
SECRET OF TWO HOUSES, Thk By Fanny 

Fisher 2 vols 21s 

SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD, The. By A. Fare- 
brother. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

SELF-UNITED. By Mrs. HiCKES Bryant. 3 vols., 

3 IS. 6d. 

SHADOW OF ERKSDALE, The. By Bourton 

Marshall. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
SHE REIGNS ALONE : a Novel. By Beatrice 

YoRKE. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
SHINGLEBOROUGH society. 3 vols. 31S. 6d. 
SIEGE OF VIENNA, The : a Novel By Caroline 

Pichler. (From the German.) 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
SIR MARMADUKE LORTON. By the Hon. A, 

S. G. Canning. 3 vols., 3is.6d. 
* SOME DAY OR OTHER.' By Jane M. Kippen. 

3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

SOME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, author 
of "The Curate's Discipline,'* "The Love that 
Lived," " Meg," etc., etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SONS OF DIVES. 2 vols., 21s. 

SQUIRE HARRINGTON'S SECRET. By 
George W. Garrett. 2 vols., 21s. 

STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST, By Dorothy 
Bromyard. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

STONEDELL LODGE. By Frederick Spencer 
Bird, author of ''Harrington." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

lANTALUS CUP, A. By Mrs. Harry Ben- 
NEXT Edwards. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TATIANA; or, the Conspiracy. A Tale of St 

Petersburg. By Prince JOSEPH LUBOMIRSKL 3 

vols., 3is.6d. 

THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS. A Novel By 
Laindon Hill. 31. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley ft Co., 31, Southampton St., Btrand 
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THORNTONS OF THORNBURY, The. By 

Mrs. Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vok., 

^is. 6c[. 
THRO' THE SHADOW. 2 vols., 21s. 
TIGER LILY, A. By L. Mervyn. 2 vols. 21s. 
TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, "Life's a Feast." By 

Thomas Auriol Robinson. 2 vols., 2rs. 
TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay Wil- 

LOUGHBY. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
TOO LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols.; 31s. 6d. 

"Aveiy pleasing Story. . . . very prettily told." — Morning Post, 

TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, author of 

" Ravensdale." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
TOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 
TOXIE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
TRUST, The ; an Autobiography. By Jean le 

Peur. 3 vols., 3 is. 6d. 
TRUE WOMEN. By Katharine Stuart. 3 vols., 

31S. 6d. 
'TWIXT CUP AND LIP. By Mary Lovett- 

Cameron. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
'TWIXT HAMMER AND ANVIL. By Frank 

Lee Benedict, author of "St. Simon's Niece," 

" Miss Dorothy's Charge," etc 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
'TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols. 

21S. 

" It is some one who has caught her (Baroness Tautphoeus') gift of telling 
a charming story in the boldest manner, and of forcing us to take an interest 
in her characters, which writers, far better from a literary point of view, can 
never B.pproAc\i"-^Ath€9UBum. 

TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 
BUCKLEE. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

NDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton, 

2 vols., 2 IS. 

ERY OLD QUESTION, A: a Novel. By 

T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of " Under 

Pressure," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

'* For *tis a question left us yet to prove. 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love.^' — HamUU 

BuAuel Tinsley ft Co., 31 Soutbampton 81, Straad. 
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VIOLET MORTIMER, By Frances Noble, 5 
vols., 3 IS. 6d. 



AGES : a Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 




WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C Despard, 
author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WEIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By 
CouTTS Nelson. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WIDOW UNMASKED, The ; or, the Firebrand 
in the Family. By Flora F. Wylde. 3 vols., 
3is.6d. 

WILL IS THE CAUSE OF WOE : a Novel. By 

the author of " Dacia Singleton," " What Money Can't Do," 
" A Winter Tour in Spain," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WILL SHE BEAR IT ? A Tale of the Weald. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

WOMAN TO BE WON, A. An Anglo-Indian 
Sketch. By Athene Br am a. 2 vols, 21s. 

*' She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; 
V She is a woman, therefore may be won." 

—Titus Andronicus, Act it, Sc. z. 



POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c.. 

EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

^DAM AND EVE'S COURTSHIP ; or how to 
Write a Novel By Jay Wye. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ADVENTURES OF MICK CALLIGHIN, M.P., 

The. a Story of Home Rule; THE DE BURGHOS, a 
Romance. By W. R. Ancketill. In one Volume, with 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

AS THE FATES WOULD HAVE IT. By G. 

Beresford Fitzgerald. Crown 8vo., ids. 6d. 

AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR: a Story. By 
AUSTYN Graham. Crown 8va, 7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tindey ft Co., 31, Southampton St, Strand* 
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I ARON OF EPPENFELD, The : a Romance, 
with Verses, By John J. Hayden. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

BORN TO BE A LADY. By Katherine Hen- 

DERSOif. Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

BORN TO BLUSH UNSEEN. By T. Edgar 
Pemberton, author of " Dickens's London /' " A 
Very Old Question," etc. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

BREAD UPON THE WATERS: a Novel. By 
Marie J. Hyde. Crown Sva, 7s. 6<L 

BRIDE OF ROERVIG, The. By W. Bergsoe, 

Translated from the Danish by NiNA Francis. Crown Svo., 
7s. 6d. 

BRITISH SUBALTERN, The, By an Ex- 

Subaltern. One vol., 7s. 6d. 

BROKEN TRYST, The. By Maxwell Gray. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

BURIED PAST, The : a Novel. Crown 8vo, price 

7s. 6d. 

" In the short space at our command it is impossible to do this volume 
justice. It is a pleasant change from the highly-coloured sensationalism of 
the present day, and we can faithfully pronounce it the best novel we have 
read for some time." — Civil Servife GazeiU, 

BUILDING UPON SAND. By Elizabeth J. 

Lysaght. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

BROAD OUTLINES OF LONG YEARS IN 

AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Henry Jones, of Binnum Binnum. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

^HRISTIERN THE WICKED : an Historical 

Tale. By H. S. Tagson. (The Author's Translation.) 
Crown Svo., 7s, 6d. 

CINDERELLA : a new version of an old Story. 

Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

CLARA PONSONBY : a Novel. By Robert Bev- 

ERIDGE. I vol. crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

CLEWBEND, The. By MOY Ella. Crown Svo., 

7s. 6d. 
COOMB DESERT. By G. W. FiTZ. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 

CORALI A ; a Plaint of Futurity. By the Author of 

** Pyrna." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tindey ft Co., 31, Southamptoa St, Stnoid. 
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AISY AND THE EARL. By Constance 

Howell. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
DISCORD, A: a Story. By Aleth Willeson. 

I vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

DISINTERRED. From the Boke of a Monk of 

Carden Abbey. By T. Esmonde. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

|ARL OF EFFINGHAM, The. By Lalla 

M'DowELL, Author of " How we learned to Help 
Ourselves." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

EMERGING FROM THE CHRYSALIS. By J, 

F. NiCHOLLS. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

|aIR maid of TAUNTON, The : a Tale of 
the Siege. By Elizabeth M.Alford. Crown Svo., 65. 

FER]S(VALE: Some Pages of Elsie's Life. By 

Harry Buchanan. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
FLORENCE ; or Loyal Quand Meme. By FRANCES 

Armstrong. Crown Svo, 5s., cloth. Post free. 

" A very charming love story, eminently pure and lady-like in tone." — 
Civil Service Review. 

FOR TWO YEARS. By Vectis. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
FRIEDEMANN BACH ; or, the Fortunes of an 

Idealist Adapted from the German of A. £. Brachvogel. 
By the Rev. J. Walker, B.CL. Dedicated, with permission, 
to H.R.H. the Princess Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 
STEIN. I vol., crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

FROM A BED OF ROSES. By Cuthbert Hope. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

IrEAT lady, a. From the German of 
Dewall. Translated by Louise Harrison. Crown 

3vo., 7s. 6d. 

GREGORS, The : a Cornish Story. By Jane H. 

Spettigue, Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

I ARRINGTON ; or, the Exiled Royalist : a tale 
of the Hague. By Frederick Spencer Bird. 
Crown Svo., price 7s. 6d. 

THE HEIRESS, NOT THE WOMAN. By Alan 

Grant. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d., 

HOUSE OF ACHENDAROCH, The : or, an Old 
Maid's Love-Story. By M. Emily Cameron. Crown Svo;, 
7s. 6d. 

Bamuel Tindey & Co., 31, Southamptoa Bt, Strand. 
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Insidious thief, the: aTaleforHumWe 
Folks. By One of Themsdves. Crown Svo, 5s. 
Second Edition. 

IN TROPIC SEAS : a Tale of the Spanish Main. 
By W. Westaul Anthor of ^ Tales and L^ends of Saxony 
and Lusatia." Crown 8to., 7s. 6d. 

IN THE SPRING OF MY LIFE : a Love Story. 
By the Princess Olga CAMTACUZiNE. Translated from the 
French by Madame Klaus, with the author's approval 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

INTRICATE PATHS. By C L. J. S. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

JOHN FENN'S WIFE. By Maria Lewis. 

Crown Svo, 7s- 6d. 

|ADY BLANCHE, The. By Harold St. 

Clair. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LALAGE. By Augusta Chambers. Crown Svo, 
ys. 6d. 

LAST OF THE KERDRECS, The. By William 

MiNTURN, Author of " Travels West* Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO. By 
Eliza Mary Barron. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG, The: a Love 

Story. By Cecil Clarke. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
THE LITTLE PRINCESS COLOMBE. By GiNA 

Rose, Author of *' Sorrentina." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

LILIAN. By G. Beresford Fitz Gerald, author 

of " As the Fates Would Have It." Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN UNFORTU- 
NATE AUTHOR, The. Written by Himself. Crown Sva 
7s. 6d. 

LOVED AND UNLOVED : a Story. By HARRIET 
Davis. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

LOVE THE LEVELLER: a Tale. Crown Svo, 
7s. 6d. 

lARGARET MORTIMER'S SECOND HUS- 
BAND. By Mrs. Hills, i voL, 7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tixisley ft Co., 31, Southampton St, Strand.. 
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MARJORY'S FAITH. By Florence Harding, 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MARRIED FOR MONEY, i vol., los. 6d. 

MARTIN LAWS : a Story. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

MAUD LEATHWAITE : an Autobiography. By 
Beatrice A. Jourdan, author of " The Journal of a Waiting 
Gentlewoman/' Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

MERRY AND GRAVE. By Peter Athelby. 

Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

MILES : a Town Story. By SiGMA. Author of 
" Fan." Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 

MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL, The : a 
Romance of the West Riding. By Rosa Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 

MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, AND 
SKETCHES. From the German of Elise Polko. By M. 
Prime Maudslay. Dedicated' (with permission) to Sir 
Julius Benedict Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Also Second Series of the above, uniform in size and price. 

|EGLECTED ; a Story of Nursery Education 
Forty Years Ago. By Miss Julia Luard. Crown 
8vo., 5s., cloth. 

NEW-FASHIONED TORY, A. By "West 
Somerset.." i voL, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

NORTONDALE CASTLE, i vol., 7s. 6d. 

NOT TO BE BROKEN. By W. A. Chandler. 

Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

NE FOR ANOTHER. By Emma C. Wait. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

IHIL'S MOTHER, and other Stories. By the 
author of " The Wynnes," " Aggesden Vicar- 
age," " Regent Rosalind," etc. Crown 8vo., Ss. 

POPPLEWAGS. By Chrome. In ornamental cover, 
2s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St, Strand. 
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PUTTYPUrS PROTEGEE ; or Road, Rail, and 

River. A Story in Three Books. By Henry George 

Churchill. Crown 8vo., with 14 illustrations by Walus 

Mackay. Post free, 4s. Second edition. 

" It is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of screaming fiin and comic 
delineation — a reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. Boucicaolt, 
and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have read and 
laughed, pooh-poohed, and read again, asluuned of our interest, but our 
interest has been too strong for our ^ame. Readers may do worse than 
surrender themselves to its melo-dramatic enjoyment From title-page to 
colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it — ^it is ' pro- 
digious.' "^Briiisk QuaHerly Review. 

lEAL AND UNREAL: Tales of Both Kinds. 

» 

By Harriet Olivia Boddington. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
REIGN OF ROSAS, The, or South American 

Sketches. By E. C. Fernau. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
REGENT ROSALIND : a Story. By the author of 

*' Workaday Briars," &c. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

RENRUTH. By Henry Turner. Crown 8vo., 

7S. 6d. 
ROSE AND JOSEPHINE : a Story translated from 
the French by Edith H. Owen. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

ROSIE AND HUGH ; or, Lost and Found. By 
Helen C. Nash, i voL, crown Svo., 6s. 

I ACRIFICE TO HONOUR, A. ByMrs.HENRY 
Lyttelton Rogers. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. ' 

ST. NICHOLAS' EVE, and other Tales. By Mary 
C. Rowsell. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SIBYLLE'S STORY. By Octave Feuillet. 

Translated by Margaret Watson. Crown 8va, 7s. 6d. 

SIR AUBYN'S HOUSEHOLD. By Sigma, 

Author of " Fan." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD : a Tale. By 
Arthur Penrice. i vol. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SOLE REWARD OF SO MUCH LOVE, The. 
By Dainton Baines. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SOPHIA : a Novel. By Jane Ashton. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SORRENTINA. By GiNA Rose. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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SO SINKS THE DAY STAR : The Story of Two 
Lovings and a Liking. By James Keith. Crown Svo., 
7s. 6d. 

SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
SQUATTERMANIA. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
STANLEY MEREDITH : a Tale by " Sabina." 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STAR OF HOPE, The, and other Tales. By Vic- 
toria Stewart. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STILL UNSURE. By C. Vane, Author of " Sweet 

Bells Jangled." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Anstruther. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SURGEON'S SECRET, The. By Sydney Mos- 

TYN, Author of " Kitty's Rival," etc. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 
"A most exciting novel — the best on our list. It may be fairly recom- 
mended as a very extraordinary book." — John Bull, 

SUSSEX IDYL, A. By Clementina Black. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

IHROUGH HARDSHIPS TO LORDSHIPS. 
By Flora Eaton. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TEN TIMES PAID : a Story of the South. By 
Bruton Blosse. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol.. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TOUCH NOT THE NETTLE : a Story. By Alec 
Fearon. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S FLIGHT, 

The. By the Authoress of " What Her Face Said." los. 6d. 

TWO FAIR LADIES. By F. B. Drew Bicker- 

STAFFE Drew. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Into which she was not born. 

By Ellen Gadesden. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

lAGABOND CHARLIE. By "Vagabond." 

I vol. crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

VANDELEURS OF RED TOR, The. A Tale of 
South Devon. By Theodore Russell Monro. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Samnel Tinsley & Co., 31, Sonthampton St, Strand. 
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VANESSA FAIRE. By George Joseph. Crown 

8vo., 7S. 6d. 

VIKI NG, The. By M. R. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

[alter FORBES. By A. A. Crown 8vo., 
ys. 6d. 
WEBS OF LOVE. (L A Lawyer's Device. IL 

Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i voL, Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

WHO WAS SHE ? By Effie A. Clarke. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WHO CAN TELL ? By Mere Hazard. Crown 

Bvo., 7s. 6d. 

WHOM DID SHE LOVE ? By H. R. W. Adair. 

Crown Bvo., 7s. 6d. 

WIDOW OF WINDSOR, A. By Annie Gaskell. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED, The: 

a Novel. By Hilda Re ay. i voL, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d- 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M.L. Lyons, i vol., 

7s. 6d. 

|E outside FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 
the Stock Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

YE VAMPYRES! A Legend of the National 

Betting Ring, showing what became of it. By the Spkctre. 
In striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 

YOUTH OF THE PERIOD, The. By J. F. Shaw 

Kennedy, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL, &c. 

HE POPE AND THE KING— Pius the Ninth 

and Victor Emmanuel ; and the War between Church 
and State in Italy. By A. Gallenga, author of " Italy 
Revisited," " Country Life in Piedmont," etc. 2 vols., 8vo., 
30s. 

The Times, April 21st, 1879. — " Two bright and sparkling volumes." 
Bxainliier. — '• We reconamend our readers to peruse ' The Pope and the 
King ' themselves, and to form their own opinions. . . . An interesting ami 
valuable work." 
Standard. — "A valuable contribution to the stores of modem history." 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand 
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TWO YEARS OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

By A. Gallenga (of the Times), author of "Italy Re- 
visited/' " Country Life in Piedmont," '* The Invasion of 
Denmark," etc. 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. 

The TlmeB says : — "A more thorough exposure of the rottenness of the 
Turkish System was never penned ; and Mr. Freeman and Mr. Gladstone 
must rejoice when they peruse page after page which, to use a familiar ex- 
pression, does not leave on the Turks ' the face of a dog.' Extra- 
ordinary opportunities fell into Mr. Gallenga's way, and in these very in- 
teresting volumes he has availed himself of them to the full." 

ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga. Author 

of " Italy, Past and Present," " Country Life in Piedmont," 

etc. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 30s. {Second Edition.) 

Tlmos, Nov. 11, 187K. — '*Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be 
welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and 
present condition of the country. . . .In noticing Mr. Gallenga's most 
interesting volumes, we have been obliged to confine ourselves chiefly to 
topics of grave and national importance, and we wish we could also have 
dotoe justice to his impressions of the Italy he revisited as seen in its lighter 
and social aspects." 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country, 

Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of 
the Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, 
Oxford. In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. (Second Edition,) 

The Times says — " These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 
aland and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 
interest." 

OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM and 

ESLAMIAH; or. Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
and Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh, 
author of * A Scamper to Sebastopol.' 2 vols., large post 8vo« 
2i;s. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE: the Narrative- of 
an eventful six months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TRAVEL AND SPORT IN BURMAH, SIAM, 
AND THE MALAY PENINSULA. By John Bradley. 
PostSvo., I2S. 

TO THE DESERT AND BACK ; or Travels in 

Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 1875-76. By ZOUCH 
H. TuRTON. One vol. large post 8vo. 12s. 

Basmel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton 8t.» Strand. 
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V«w aiid CniMpar Xdition of Kr. lEintorii's " Trav^la West.*' 

TRAVELS WEST. By William Minturn. Large 

post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

AMONG THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, 

author of ''Struggles aod Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer." 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE ; or. 

My Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of Aniierica, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one vol., 8vo, Price 12s. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST FIVE 

SULTANS OF TURKEY; being the Experiences during 
fifty years of Mr. Consul-General Barker, with explanatory 
remarks to the present day, by his son, Edward B. B. Bar- 
ker, H.B.M. ConsuL In 2 vols. 8vo. 

ROB A D'lTALIA ; or, Italian Lights and Shadows : 
a record of Travel By CHARLES W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., 8vo., price 30s. , 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 

History of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the Crusades, 
and Knights Templars. By Col. Claudius Shaw. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, los. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

A YEAR IN INDIA. By Anthony George 

Shiell. One vol., demy 8vo., 14s. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

DON GARCIA IN ENGLAND^ Scenes and 

Character, from English Life. By ,George Windle Sandys. 

CONTENTS ; 

Montazgo — Bewleigh Towers — Daleham Mills — Oxford — 
Eversleigh Hall — London. 
8vo., handsomely bound, 12s. - 

ISLAM ; its Origin, Genius, and Mission. By 
• John Joseph Lake, author of *^ Notes and Essays on the 
Christian Religion." Crown 8vo., price 5s. 

ANOTHER WORLD ; or, Fragments from the Star 

City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, revised, 
with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 
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BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 
James Burrows. Handsomely bound, 3s. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works 
of Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, author of 
" Under Pressure.'' Crown 8vo., 6s. 

EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PACHA. Edited by 
. . Blanch ARD J ERROLD. Large post 8vo., with Illustrations/i2s. 

EPITAPH I AN A ; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, with 
an Introduction. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 5s. Post free. 

• • Entertaining. "—Pall Mall Gazette, 

" A capital collection." — Court Circular. 
. *' A very readable volume." — Daily Review. 

*' A most interesting book." — Leeds Mercury. 

* Interesting and amusing." — Nonconformist. 
• ••Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 

•' A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle, 

*• A very interesting collection. "-rOwV Service Gazette. 

ETYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

FACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 

Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydrophobia 
and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By the 
Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols. Svo., 30s. 

MOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weak-- 
HEAD, Rector of Newtown, Kent, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

NOTES AND ESSAYS ON THE CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION : Its Philosophical Principles and its Enemies. 
By John Joseph Lake. Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE : the History of the Won- 
derful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. 
Samuel Norwood, B.A,, Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Whalley. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and 
Means for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
. Edifice. By An Exile from France. Demy Svo., i6s. 

THERESE HENNES, AND HER MUSICAL 

EDUCATION: a Biographical Sketch. By her Father. 
Translated from the German MS. by H, Mannheimer. 
Crown 8vo., 5 s. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 

8vo., price 5s. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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THE RISE AND DECAY OF THE RULE OF 
ISLAM. By Archibald J. Dunn. Large post 8vo., 12& 

POETRY, &c. 

RVELON : a Poem. By W. J. Dawson. Fcp. 

8vo., 4s. 6d. 

BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 

James Burrows. Handsomely bound, 3s. 
CATO REDI VIVUS ; or, New Wine in Old Bottles. 

A Tragedy born again. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

CROWN OF VIRTUE, AND OTHER POEMS. 

The. By Francis Cliffe. Fcap. Svo., 3s. 6d. 
DEATH OF iEGEUS, The, and other Poems. 

By W. H. A. Emra. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

DUSKY RAMBLES. By Elizabeth Warne. 

Fcap. Svo., 4s. 

THE EARTH. An Epic Poem. By Mrs. C. B. 
Langston. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN, The: a 

Drama in two parts. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Henrik Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

FARM, The: Incidents and Occurrences thereat. 
By D. W. Slann. With Songs and Music. Crown 8vo., 
price 6s. 

FAREWELL TO LIFE ; or Lyrical Reminiscences 
of British Peers in Art. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
late Patrick Nasmyth. By Richard Langley. Dedicated 
to Sir Francis Grant, President of the Royal Academy. Fcp. 
8vo., price 3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. 
Sabiston. Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis. 

Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

KENWITH, and other Poems. By Eliza Down. 

Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. 8va, 4$., cloth. Second 
Edition. 

. MI SPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 

and Remorse, i vol, crown 8vo., 5s. 

Samuel linsley & Oc, 31> Southampton St., Btraad. 
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POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greenhough 

Smith, B.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
REGENT, The : a Play in Five Acts and Epilogue. 

By J. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
RITUALISTS PROGRESS, The; or, a Sketch 

of the Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A B WiLDERED Parishioner. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 

SONGS IN THE STRIFE. By J. Redfearn 

Aden. Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 
SOUL SPEAKS, The, and other Poems. By 

Francis H. Hemery. In wrapper, is. 
SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE. 

Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, author of "The 

Mistress of Langdale Hall." New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

THE BATTLE OF SENLAG AND OTHER 
POEMS. By the Rev. J. M. Ashley, B.C.L. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE. Sonnets. By 
George Barlow. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

VOICES IN SOLITUDE. By Roland George- 

hill. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

WEAK MOMENTS. By Xoc. Crown 8vo., Ss. 

WITCH OF NEMI, The, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

ZARAH. A Romaunt of Modern Life. By Trou- 
badour. Crown 8vo., 5s. 




PAMPHLETS, &c. 

|LFRED THE GREAT: an Opera in Four 
Acts. By Isaac Hearnden. In wrapper, price is. 

ALPERTON GHOST, The: a Story. By Miss 

F. H. Waldy. Price 6d., post free. 
ANOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPA'S 

SCHOOL. Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, 

and what came of it. 6d., sewed. 
«ANY WOMAN WILL DO FOR A MAN:" a 

Warning to those about to Marry. In wrapper, 6d., post free. 
(Now ready, New Edition, price 3d.) 

BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 
TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M.A., Assistant to the 

Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

^ « 
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BATTLE OF THE TITLE, The: showing how 

Will Happirok and Tommy Hyghe tried to get into office and 
failed. In wrapper, is., post free. 

CONFESSIONS OF A WEST-END USURER, 

In illustrated cover, price is., post free. 

DIFFICULTIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By a Young Beginner. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. The Doctrine of the 

Everlasting Torment of the Wicked shown to be Unscriptural. 
In wrapper, IS., 'post free. 

FALL OF MAN, The : an Answer to Mr. Darwin's 
" Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by common- 
sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection, i s., sewed. 

GOLDEN PATH, The: a Poem. By Isabella 
Stuart. 6d,, sewed. 

GREAT FIGHT, The, BETWEEN THE BEAR 

AND THE TURKEY. Its Origin and Probable Results. 
By a Young Lion. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 

HOW THE FIRE WAS KINDLED, AND 

HOW THE WATER BOILED ; or, Lessons in Agitation. 
In wrapper, is. 

IRISH COLLAPSE, The; or. Three Months of 
Home Rule : Vision of Confusion. Dedicated to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield. By the Member for Donny- 
BROOK. In wrapper, is.', post free. 

LETTER TO THE QUEEN, A, ON HER 

RETIREMENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE. By One of Her 
Majesty's most Loyal Subjects. In wrapper, price is., post 
free. 

MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. By Hubert. 

Curtis, author of " Helen," &c. Price id. 

NEW ZEALANDER, The, ON LONDON 

BRIDGE ; or, Moral Ruins of the Modern Babylon. By^ 
M.L.C. In wrapper, price is. 

OLD TABLE, The : a Story for the Young. In 

wrapper, is., post free. 

ON THE MISMANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 

RECORD OFFICE. By J. Pym Yeatman, Barrister-at- 
Law. In wrapper, price is. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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OLD CHURCH KEY, The. By the Rev. W. H. 
A. Emra. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 

PEACE WITH HONOUR. A Narrative of Sundry 

Family Quarrels. Showing especially how the last quarrel 
was settled, and by whom, and what people said of the peace- 
makers. In wrapper, is. 

PUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOURS, Original 
and Selected. Edited by Thomas Owen. In ornamental 
wrapper, price is., post free. 

REAL AND THE IDEAL, The, THE BEAUTI- 
FUL AND THE TRUE; or, Art in the Nineteenth 
Century : a Plain Treatise for Plain People, containing a new 
and startling Revelation for the Pre-Raphaelites. By a Rustic 
RUSKIN. 2S. 6d. 

REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
DRAL, The: Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin, 
sometime a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the 
Rev. F. B. Wells, M. A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 

SKETCHES IN CORNWALL. By M. F. Bragge. 

In Wrapper, price is, 

TALE OF AN OLD HOUSE (The). By S. H. W. 

In wrapper, is. 

TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS, 

The ; comprising Autograph Letters of Roger Tichborne,. 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Loder), and the Defendant (early 
letters to Lady Tichbome, &c.), in facsimile. In wrapper, 
price 6d. 

TWELVE NATIONAL BALLADS (First Series) 

Dedicated to Liberals of all classes. By Philhelot, of 
Cambridge. In ornamental cover, price 6d., post free. 

TRUE FLEMISH STORY, A. By the author of 

"The Eve of St. Nicholas." In wrapper, is. 

USE AND ABUSE OF IRRATIONAL ANI- 
MALS, The ; with some Remarks on the Essential Moral 
Difference between Genuine "Sport" and the Horrors of 
Vivisection. In wrapper, price is., post free. 

Samuel Tinsley & Oo.| 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

IDVENTURES of TOM HANSON, THE; 

Or, Brave Endeavours Achieve Success; a Story for 
Boys. By Firth Garside, M.A. 5s. Illustrated Hand- 
somely bound. 

BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 

James Burrows. Handsomely bound, 3s. 
HARRY'S BIG BOOTS : . a Fairy Tale, for " Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations and 
a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percivai- 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 
" Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.' . . 'The illustra- 
tions are excellsnt and so is the story." — Pall Afall Gazette. 

PHIL'S MOTHER, and other Stories. By the 
author of "The Wynnes," " Aggesden Vicarage," "Regent 
Rosalind," etc. Crown Bvo., 5s. 

PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Suitable for 

Private Theatricals, with Music for the Songs, The Words 
by the Rev. J. Barmby, B.D., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. The Music adapted, arranged, and partly 
composed by the Rev. T. Rogers, M.A., Precentor of 
Durham. In one handsome volume, price 5s. 

ROSIE AND HUGH ; a Tale for Boys and Girls. 
Bv Helen C. Nash, i vol., crown 8vo. 6s. 

UNCLE GRUMPY AND OTHER PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN. By R. St. John Corbet. Crown 8vo., 3s. 

SEED-TIME AND REAPING. A Tale for the 
Young By Helen Paterson. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

FLORENCE ; OR, LOYAL QUAND MEME. By 
Frances Armstrong. Crown 8vo., 5s., post free. 

MILES : a Town Story. By the author of " Fan." 

Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

SYMBOL GEOGRAPHY. By A. I. D. With 

Map and Illustrations, 2s. 

STORIES FOR MAMMA'S DARLINGS. Ten 

Stories for Children. By Amanda Matorka Blankenstein. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

FRANK BLAKE THE TRAPPER. By Mrs. 
Hardy, Author of" The Castaway's Home," " Up North," &c 
Handsomely bound and Illustrated, 5 s. 
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